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Strayer and Engelhardt’s 
The Classroom Teacher 


(American Education Series.) 


By GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Professor of 


Educational Administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Associate Professor of Educational 


Teachers College. 

The scope of this book is wide but its treatment of 
various problems is definite and specific. It cannot fail 
to increase the efficiency of both teachers and superinten- 
dents because it makes clear many ways in which intelli- 
gent co-operation may he established. 


Administration, 


Vivian’s Everyday 
Chemistry 


Dean of the College of 
State University; Presi- 


3y ALFRED VIVIAN, 
Agriculture, Ohio 


dent, Ohio State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 
A new chemistry which meets exactly a need which 


has not hitherto been supplied by any text on the market. 
Designed for use in any high school, it teaches the chem- 
istry of everyday life with special emphasis on household 
economics, soil fertility and the relation of chemistry to 
plant and animal production. It is intended for the 
ninety per cent. of the high school pupils who 
to college. Meets the requirements of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. 


do not go 


Bolenius’s 
Elementary Lessons in 
Everyday English 


By Emma Mitter Borentus, A. M., 

of “Everyday English Composition.” 

This new book is based, systematically, on the Project 

Method and is the first book on the teaching of Elemen- 

tary English to adopt this plan. It meets the needs of to- 

day and tomorrow. It is unique, practical, is timely,— 
and fascinating. 


Author 


Tormey and Lawry’s 
Animal Husbandry 


By Joun L. Tormey, B. S. A., Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Animal Husbandry, University of 
Wisconsin, and Rotta C. Lawry, B. S. A, 
From this book the pupil will get much practical 


knowledge about the breeding, 
stock. He will also learn the fundamental laws of science 
upon which the successful raising of stock depends. 
Schools wishing to comply with the Smith-Hughes Act 
could have no better textbook. 


La Rue’s Psychology 
for Teachers 


By Daniet W. La Rue, Head of Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Education, State 
Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


feeding, and care of live 


This book not only teaches psychology but it also shows 
teachers how to make direct and practical application of 
psychological truths to the problems with which they 
have to deal in their everyday work. 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s 
Essentials of English 


Higher Grades 


By Henry CArr PEARSON, Principal of Horace 


Mann School and MAry FRreperikKa KircHWEY, 
Instructor in Horace Mann School. 
In this new book the composition work and _ the 


that each serves to 
Great emphasis is laid 
the written work and 


grammar are so closely blended 
strengthen and vitalize the other. 

on oral work as a preparation for 
on letter writing. 


Sailing the Seas 


and W. W 


The autobiography of a country boy who goes to sea. 


It is an absorbing and delightful ene The introduc- 
tion is written by Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, who suggested the prepara- 
tion of the book with the idea of inspiring American boys 
to seek new opportunities for our flag on the sea. 


By JAmeEs BALDWIN LIVENGOOD. 
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(New books in the Educational Survey Series) 


TheProgressiveMusic Series VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


| 
and why it is the most dependable ally 
in securing a 


Successful Music Period 


Part I—Reports of Education Commission 
and Survey Staff. 


Cloth. 400 pages. Illustrated. 


| 

| Part II—Tests and Measurements. 
Spirited singing of worthwhile songs 
with well modulated voices. THE PRO- loth. Jn Press. 

GRESSIVE offers the most comprehensive This is the first extensive survey of a southern 
collection of music literature. | state, the first state survey which used educational 
i | | tests and measurements, the first survey of any sort 

| 
| 


Untabored acquisition of the rudiments of to use intelligence tests on large groups of children, 
music. THE PROGRESSIVE offers through the first to cover an extensive inquiry into the prob- 
the ‘‘pattern song’ the musical experience of ; lem of educating negroes. 
all the elements of music which are taken up 
under the headings of Time, Tone and Theory. 


This survey was conducted under the supervision of 
| the Virginia Education Commission, Harris _ 


Facility in reading at sight. THE PRO- | | President, and of the Survey Staff, Alexander J. 
GRESSIVE builds the eye and ear training Inglis, director. 

| on groups of tones rather than the old note- There were ten specialists in charge of divisions, 

by-note halting progress. | | and they had the assistance of twenty-two special 

collaborators and nine special consultants. Among 

the prominent contributors are M. E. Haggerty, M. 


Musical interpretation. THE PROGRES- 


| SIVE includes .the best classical, modern | E,. Noonan, Mrs. C. E. Flemming, E. H. Huddles- 
European and American music. ton, J. E. Avent, W. F. Tidyman, P. H. Hanus, L 
| M. Terman, and R. M. Yerkes. 
» Progressive 
An Enlarged Edition of the Progressive of bin 


Music Series has been prepared, each volume 


containing sixteen additional pages of valu- | 

able song material. Books One, Two and 86, p 

Three now ready. 5 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | | = worLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


| Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


; The Spirit of Today 


demands in a high-school history vigor and vividness of style, 
recognition of the importance of industrial and commercial | 
problems and an insight into underlying causes. 


Muzzey’s American History (Revised Edition) 


brings the narrative down to the present day but the entire | 
book has been rewritten from the modern point of view. ! 


| 

| Admirably fulfills all these demands. This revision not only 
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BACKING UP THE MILLION APPETITES BY A WORK 
PROGRAM OF ACHIEVEMENT 


BY 0. H. BENSON 


A big appetite never did and never will indi- 
cate a capacity for achievement, and much less 
does it indicate a man’s efficiency to accomplish 
something in the nation’s progress of work. 
The reptile, when overfed or “gouged” with 
food, ceases to function until nature overcomes 
the load on the digestive organs. The cow 
becomes simply a prolonged cud chewer when 
overfed; the dog goes to bunk and dozes off the 
discomfort; even Rip Van Winkle lost contact 
with the world’s work for most of his life by 
overfeeding and over indulgence. 


CONSUMPTION VERSUS PRODUCTION. 

Today the nation and the world con- 
fronted with disaster at every turn of the road 
because of our vast armies of abnormal appe- 
tites as against the small patrol of work- 
ers and producers. On the farm, in the factory, 
in trades, in commerce and the professions, we 
hear the mad cry ior less hours, less pro- 
duction per hour, increased pay, wage, salary and 
profit. On the other hand we see a panicky 
scramble to satisfy the appetites of modern 
Nebuchadnezzars. 

A twenty-five dollar per week stenographer 
walked into a store, purchased in just sixteen 
minutes twenty-one dollars’ worth of silk hose 
and then complained because she could not 
“make the raise” just then to purchase a thirty- 
five dollar petticoat. A high school boy bought 
a necktie for five dollars and fifty cents and then 
“cussed” the clerk because this “bum” town 
doesn't carry the better grade and higher priced 
spring ties. Million-dollar appetites and only 
thirty-cent capacities to back them up is our 
Story in a nutshell. The inevitable outcome 
is wreckage of our splendid ship of state against 
the rocks of famine, suffering, and economic 
ruin, unless we return to normal work and pro- 
duction. 

THE DIAGNOSIS. 

In order to diagnose conditions as we find them 
today, we must go back to the days when our 
nation and its people enjoyed normal conditions 
and analyze the changing conditions up to the 
present dizzy zenith of our scramble for luxury, 
comfort and immoral idleness. 

Walt Mason has given us in the following 


lines some real “dope” on our present situation 
of under production and soaring prices, a bit 
pessimistic and exaggerated, but it may serve to 
put self analysis into our “think cells” and prac- 
tical application into our much talked-of service 
program. 
“Strike and the world strikes with you, 
Work and you work alone; 
Our souls are ablaze with a bolshevik craze, 
The wildest that ever was known. 


“Groan and there'll be a chorus; 
Smile and you make no hit; 

For we've grown long hair and we preach despair, 
And show you a daily fit. 


“Spend and the gang will cheer you; 

Save, and you have no friend; 
For we throw our bucks to the birds and ducks, 

And borrow from all who'll lend. 


“Knock, and you'll be a winner; 
Boost, and you'll be a frost; 

For the old sane days of the pre-war days 
Are now from the program lost. 


“Strike, and the world strikes with you, 
Work and you work alone; 

For we'd rather yell and keep raising Hannibal, Mo. 
Than strive for an honest bone. 


“Rant, and you are a leader; 
Toil, and you are a nut; 

’Twas a bitter day when we pulled away 
From the old-time workday rut. 


“Wait, and there'll be a blow-up; 
Watch, and you'll see a slump; 

And the fads and crimes of these crazy times 
Will go to the nation’s dump.” 


In “ye” olden times it was quite the style to 
achieve in hard work and _ production. Men, 
women and children vied with one another in 
setting higher standards in real work achieve- 
ments. This was the spirit of the times when 
railroads tunnelled the mountains, captains of 
America’s great industries were made, armies of 
ocean-going vessels were builded and sent out 
to plow the seas. Parents and leaders of chil- 
dren in this same period developed our great 
men and women of history and we trust they 
have since given to our day enough of citizen- 
ship amd leadership to save the nation and the 
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world from the fate which was meted out.to the 
gluttonous nations of old. 
DISEASES TO BE CURED. 


The nation is suffering from the following 
dangerous maladies which should be cured in 


population and prevented in our 
youth: Million-dollar appetites with no power, 
innate or acquired, to back them up. This con- 
dition has been made possible by the fact that 
most leaders and educators follow lines of least 
resistance and give their leadership to unpro- 
ductive types of education, unrelated play, 
camping, hiking, summer and winter resorting. 

Parents are either too busy, too thoughtless, 
or too wealthy to teach their children how to 
work or cultivate in them, as did our forebears, 
the zest for and sportsmanlike attitude toward 
work. Idle hours, fine clothes, social events, 
touring cars and movies are all united in toss- 
ing sons and daughters down the rapids of un- 
supported appetites and helpless inefficiency. 
Parents all too often through neglect, false 
pride, or poor judgment protect their children 
from work, over patronize them, and then 
later in life rue the day because their offspring 
turn out to be mere “street fops” and “painted 
beauties.” Do not blame the children when 
they return the full harvest of your sowing. 

It is unpopular to work. Survey your sur- 
roundings. Fine-tooth comb the city environs 
and see how many ‘high school boys and girls 
from twelve to twenty-one years of age there 
are who really overwork. Look up all classes— 
tich, poor, middle class, and neutrals, -and see 
if you can find an “honest to goodness” old- 
fashioned working unit. If you do find one per- 


our adult 


‘son who through voluntary effort is making a 


100 per cent. record in work as a game this one 
should be singled out and honored by the whole 
community because of his courage to go against 
the tide of the present unpopularity of work and 
decreased production. It is more popular to 
buy and wear overalls to parade and dance in 
than to work in. The spirit of the times! We 
must change the spirit of America to one of 
service and production. Let every man, woman 
and child get under the program and promote 
a national policy to popularize hard work. Let 
us boost achievement in production and make 
unpopular and uncomfortable the apostles of 
idleness, over-indulgence and unthrift. 

Idleness, whether of rich or poor, should be 
considered a menace to society, if not a real 
crime against the nation. It is more important 
now than during the war to speed up produc- 
tion. Shortage of work hours, lessened effi- 
ciency per hour, multiplying conferences and 
days of bickering, together with the  ever- 
increasing army of soft men who lack both 
manhood and courage to work hard will make 
fess food, clothing and shelter available, and at 
higher prices, than at any time during the past 
fifty years—all this together with a constantly 
increasing appetite anda rapid increase in 
numbers of people to be fed, clothed and shel- 
tered. 
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~. THE REMEDY. 

More work; less “eats,” wear, and unpro- 
ductive squandering of time, money and human 
energy. 

Teach, preach, lead and organize for produc- 
tion and work achievement. Spend money for 
leaders in work instead of promoters of million- 
dollar appetites. Organize boys and girls into 
work achievement clubs in every school, every 
church and in every centre and community. 
Give boys and girls a chance to earn and own 
their first property at home. Thrift education 
is the direct result of self help and the seli- 
earned dollar. Out of this youth gains self- 
control, self respect and power to. earn effi- 
ciently, spend wisely and invest safely. As 
Theodore N. Vail so often put it, “Make pos- 
sible an independence at fifty.” 


MAKE WORK A GAME. 


Properly organized work for children is more 
healthful, less wearing, and more educational 
than the unorganized and unrelated play hours. 
Children overwork and overstrain more oiten 
in play, athletics, football, ete., than they do in 
work. Organized achievement clubs with con- 
test programs give them a challenge to work 
and achieve. Let us furnish them with — real 
leaders or coaches in the game of work. = Let 
them exhibit their work products. Lead them 
in yells, songs, and slogans for work. You will 
then have put the football idea or philosophy 
into production and presto! work has become a 
real game. 

This is why Uncle Sam has been co-operating 
with all the state colleges of agriculture in or- 
ganizing garden, poultry, pig, bread, and can- 
ning clubs. The achievements of millions of 
farm boys and girls during the past ten years 
in the United States and Canada attest the value 
of this work. County, state interstate 
fairs throughout the continent last vear gave 
evidence of how the rural youth enjoys the game 
of work. But up to date, mostly farm boys 
and giris have been led in the game of work, 
while their city cousins have been furnishad 
leaders in unrelated play, recreation, athletics, 
and in building of abnormal million-dollar 
appetites. Result—Nobody works but father 
and he is on a strike. “God, give us men!”’— 
work-crowned men, who can lead our youth im 
the game of work in industry and production, 
men who can live above the atmosphere of 
idleness; sun-crowned men who can dam the 
tide of human weakness and help defeat our 
impending perils. 

Yes, give us men who, in spite of the popular 
sentiment against work and production, — will 
right about face and join the army who will do 
their bit to speed up production and as a con- 
sequence enjoy the results of human effort in 
normal living. 


THE NEW WORK ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM. 


It is clearly evident that some agency and 
some leaders must be concerned seriously in 
specializing on a work program. To this end 
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fifty of the leading men of the East have cot- 
ceived the idea of organizing and financing 
through the Eastern State League, the Junior 
Achievement Bureau. They have employed a 
staff of expert leaders and organizers, who-e 
services will be available for this type of work 
in the ten eastern states, including New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

The fifty men supporting this new type of ex- 
tension education in agriculture, home-making, 
industry, commerce and the trades represent 


61 


thirty-nine different types of industry, com- 
merce, trades, farming; and some of them 
are recognized leaders in teaching, professional 
life, banking and important vocations. This 
sort of backing insures a democratic policy of 
educational work, such as is needed to help our 
schools, boys and girls clubs, Boy and Girl 
Scouts of America, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
organizations and churches readjust their pres- 
ent programs to meet the new needs of the na- 
tion in making all productive work popular and 
dignified with our people. 


pow 


EDUCATIONAL MORALE AND SHELL-SHOCK 


Br C. CARE 
State Superintendent, Madison, Wisconsin. 
[Educational News Bulletin.] 


Shell-shock is not a term to be taken too lit- 
erally. It means various forms of break-down 
of a nervous sort and from any cause that re- 
sults in a strain toa great for the ner- 
vous system to withstand. Any nervous break 
or nervous over-strain may be called shell-shock 
with the same property as the failure to stand 
up under actual shell fire on the field of battle. 

Life is a battle and has its shell-shock cases 
in great numbers. Some are severe, but many 
are mild enough not to make treatment impera- 
tive. A very little mental strain is enough to 
unbalance some people; others are so well 
poised and so capable of throwing off the ill ef- 
fects of strain that they can withstand _ indeti- 
nitely the heaviest bombarding in whatever situ- 
ation they may be placed. Sometimes this 
bombarding is from the outside and sometimes 
it comes from within,—is an internal conflict. 
The conflict within often results in a break. 
For example, a feeling of inferiority, on the one 
hand, and a desire on the other for position, in- 
fluence, power, may bring about a distressing 
neurosis. 

Multitudes of young people in their ‘teens 
suffer torture as a result of some form of inter- 
nal conflict. Often they are abnormally sensi- 
tive to criticism and abnormally elated over 
praise. They are trying to make their adjust- 
ments. Every school system should have its 
skilled and experienced helper who can aid such 
cases and assist in bringing about healthy ad- 
justments and in selecting suitable life work for 
the individual—something that will present no 
more difficulty than the individual can stand. 
We speak of the pressure or strain a given piece 
of inanimate material will withstand without 
crushing or breaking. The time will come, I 
have no doubt, when men and women will be 
tested with a fair degree of accuracy as to the 
mental and the physical strain they can stand. 
This was done with much success in our war 
camps and in the various kinds of examinations 
and tests given to prospective soldiers. 

The same can be done in civil life, and a good 
place for such testing is the high school. Jt 
cannot be done yet on any large scale, but it is 


coming. -It is highly desirable and will be, in 
time, perfectly feasible to have many oi these 
internal conflicts resolved by those who are 
skilled in the science and art of dealing with a 
mind diseased or likely to become so, and also 
to determine with a large percentage of ac- 
curacy what individuals can do in life and do 
with safety to themselves and others. 

When that time comes the selection of per- 
sons for the taxing, nerve-racking business of 
teaching and superintending of schools will be 
carefully looked after before young people are 
permitted to enter upon training at state ex- 
pense. For this public function teachers should 
be mentally sound and free from tendency to 
shell-shock or neurosis. They should not be 
the sit-in-the-corner type, the book worms. 
They should be physically and mentally fit. 
They should be active physically as wellas men- 
tally. They, at least the superintendents, should be 
of the type that can stand rebuff without nervous 
collapse or a sudden irresistible impulse to take 
to the tall timber. The superintendents should 
be persons who can _ withstand shell-shock. 
They should be persons who can reserve their 
fire as long as it is desirable. 

The person who can go over the top in the 
face of murderous fire.of citizens without hid- 
ing behind something, or even stopping to shoot 
back, is the type of person we need everywhere 
in our efforts to put education on its feet. In 
other words, we need fearless leaders. 

If one cannot stand the strain and he knows 
he cannot, it is his business to withdraw from 
the front ranks where danger is greatest and 
let someone else take the post. In the army he 
might not be able to do this, but in peace he can 
honorably do it. One cannot honorably stand 
in the way of progress, because of his fears. If 
he is not ready to do bayonet fighting, if the 
situation demands it, he had better quit—better 
get out of the way. 

For too long a time school men arid women 
have been willing to be “put down” by the peo- 
ple who look upon teachers as a_ negligible 
factor,—necessary in a way, but much as a ser- 
vant in the house. I could at this moment 
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write down the names of a few people in Wis 
consin who fill good positions but who have no 
more educational courage or morale than a jack 
rabbit. They show some fight against their 
own kind now and then, but when fighting the 
real enemy is the order of the day they are not 
to be found even with a field glass. They do 
not even run away in order to fight another day, 
but in order that they may hold their jobs. No, 
there are not many marked cases of such paralyz- 
ing fear or cowardice, but every reader can 
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probably name one or two in his list of ac- 
quaintances who are educational slackers. The 
tendency to fight one another is too marked a 
characteristic of school people and a combined 
front against the common enemy is too seldom 
found. By fighting one another I mean speak- 
ing slightingly of one another. By a combined 
front I mean a high type of professional ethics 
in all who teach, and by the common enemy [ 
mean any force or obstacle that prevents edu- 
cational progress. 


PROGRESS IN ALABAMA UNDER NEW SCHOOL CODE 


[Editorial.] 


Inauguration of a state board of education, 
expansion of the state department of education, 
better organization of the entire state school 
administrative system, a teacher certification 
plan which requires continuation of professional 
training in order to keep certificates alive, re- 
organization of the schools on the six-three- 
three plan, appropriation of a “revolving fund” 
of $150,000 a year for the encouragement of 
rural schools in extending the length of their 
school terms, and subsidization of a_ school 
building program which amounts to over $1,- 
000,000 annually, were some of the progressive 
measures authorized by the Alabama State Leg- 
islature in its quadrennial session of 1919. 

All of these measures were the enactment of 
recommendations of the State Department of 
Education and the Alabama Education Commis- 
sion, appointed by the Governor in accordance 
with a recommendation of the state superin- 
tendent for the purpose of conducting a survey 
of the educational situation of the state. The 
Federal Bureau of Education, called on by the 
commission in January, 1919, directed the sur- 
vey, prepared and printed their findings, and had 
these in the hands of the State Department of 
Education, the Education Commission, and the 
State Legislature by mid-summer. 

The State Board of Education, authorized by 
the resulting enactment — popularly known as 
the “New School Code”—replaced seventeen dif- 
ferent commissions with a total membership of 
over 100. It is made up of the governor and 
state superintendent of education, ex-officio, and 
six others appointed from the state-at-large by 
the governor. The terms of these appointees 
are twelve years, two expiring every four years. 
Since, by provision of the constitution of Ala- 
bama, the governor and state superintendent 
are forbidden to succeed themselves in their 
four-year terms, this means that four members 
of the board change quadrennially. 

A comparison of the make-up of the State De- 
partment of Education today with its make-up 
of a year ago will indicate the expansion of its 
possibilities for service which has taken place. 

STATE DEPARTMENT ONE YEAR AGO. 
State superintendent. 
Chief clerk. 
Two rural school agents. 
One director of institutes. 
Three conductors of .institutes (white) 


Two conductors of institutes (negro) 

Three teacher certification examiners. 

Six stenographers and clerical workers. 
STATE DEPARTMENT TODAY. 

State superintendent. 

Chief clerk. 

Director of teacher training. 

Teacher certification secretary. 

Teacher placement secretary. 

Reading circle secretary. 

Teacher training supervisor (negro). 

Statistician. 

Two rural school agents. 

Architect. 

Building inspector. 

Specialist in primary education. 

Specialist in elementary education. 

Two specialists in secondary education. 

Specialist in physical training and health education. 

Director of vocational education. 

Supervisor of Smith-Hughes agriculture. 

Supervisor of Smith-Hughes trades and industries. 

Supervisor of Smith-Hughes home economics. 

Supervisor of atypical education. 

Twelve stenographers and clerical workers. 

The new code clearly defines and differenti- 
ates the duties of the county and city boards of 
education and the duties of county and city su- 
perintendents, placing specifically in the hands 
of the former the legislative power and in the 
hands of the latter the executive and adminis- 
trative authority. 

In removing from the requirements for cer- 
tification of teachers many former restrictions 
on the state department, the new code made 
possible the formulation of standards which will 
necessitate continued professional training in 
service by every teacher in the state in order to 
keep her teaching certificate alive. Emphasis 
is thus being gradually transferred from the old 
type of certification by examinations to the 
principle of certifications on a basis of profes- 
sional training. An effort, which already prom- 
ises definite results, is also being made to se- 
cure state-wide adoption of salary schedules 
which will be preferential to the professionally 
trained teacher. 

Re-organization of the schools of the state on 
the six-three-three plan, as authorized by the 
code, is going forward conservatively. It had 
been at first expected that fall of the -present 
year might find the state well on its way to this 
new type of organization. Conditions, how- 
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ever, have made it desirable that the transition 
be more gradual, particularly in the interests of 
securing as wide a re-action as possible on the 
plans of the state department, and at the same 
time, of building up a better understanding of 
the significance and values of the junior high 
school to this state. 

In making the appropriation for the “revolv- 
ing fund,” which is to be $150,000 for the year 
1920-21, it was provided that at least eighty 
per cent. of this money should be expended in 
the encouragement of longer school terms and 
in otherwise bettering conditions in rural 
schools. This fund, together with the subsidy 
of a quarter of a million dollars for school build- 
ing distributed to communities which quadruple 
the state’s allotment, an appropriation of 
$201,000 to the counties on a sliding scale based 
on their total tax raised for school purposes, 
and several other smaller appropriations, are in 
addition to a general appropriation for expendi- 
ture under the direction of the state board, 
amounting to $700,000 in 1920-21 and increasing 
to $850,000 in 1922-23, after which time the next 
legislature will determine the future of these 
accounts. 

All of these progressive steps have been taken 


with the loyal support and close co-operation of 
the school officials throughout the state, with 
the result that there has been no evidence of un- 
favorable re-action, the likelihood of which 
would otherwise have made it undesirable to 
undertake so ambitious a program. 

A new medium for securing mutual under- 
standing among the school officials of the state 
is the monthly publication of the department of 
education authorized by the school code. This 
made its first appearance in March in newspaper 
form, under the title of “Alabama School Prog- 
ress.” It has included, in each issue, a double 
page prepared in poster form, to be taken from 
the paper and displayed where it may attract the 
attention of the public and build up a sentiment 
for the progress which the name of the paper 
implies. Its columns contain accounts of pro- 
gressive work being done in the state, announce- 
ments of policies of the state department, and 
other inspirational articles. 

The only conspicuous weakness in the state 
system at the present time is the fact that the 
state superintendent is an elective officer chosen 
by popular vote quadrennially and forbidden to 
succeed himself in his four-year term by pro- 
vision of the state constitution. 


EDUCATORS WHO HAVE PASSED ON 


BY J. A. STEWART 


An interesting figure among college presi- 
dents has passed away in the death (January 16, 
1920,) of Dr. Isaac Sharpless, president emeritus 
of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, who was a 
teacher-executive of the highest ability and a 
writer of valuable historical and educational 
works. 

Dr. Sharpless was a Pennsylvania Quaker by 
birth (born in Chester County, Pennsyltania, in 
1848), and a graduate of Harvard University. 
The University of Pennsylvania gave him an 
Sc. D. in 1883, and six years later he won 
his LL.D. from Swarthmore. 

He began his extended educational career at 
Haverford College in 1875 as instructor in math- 
ematics, rising to the position of professor in 
1879, then dean in 1884 and president in 1887. 
In 1917 he resigned to become dean of the 
graduate school. 

In his bright “Story of a Small College,” Dr. 
Sharpless has vividly described with flashes of 
his native humor, how the policies of his small 
college grew and flourished, as well as the trials 
of the young “assistant superintendent,” as he 
Was then called, who was responsible for the 
discipline of the rather difficult, rebellious stu- 
dent body and who also taught mathematics, 
history, chemistry, physics, anatomy and as- 
tronomy. There were only forty-three students 
at Haverford then however, and two buildings. 

Though he was himself an engineer and sci- 
entist, Dr. Sharpless achered firmly to the orig- 
inal ~=plan of Haverford’s founders that the 
college should give general cultural training 


with emphasis on the arts course, rather than 
specialized study of engineering and_ technical 
branches which he thought were better left to 
the large .universties. 

As president or “superintendent,” at first, 
Dr. Sharpless was engaged under an agreement 
which gave him the profits up to a certain maxi- 
mum. When, however, the college returned a 
financial profit under his management, he de- 
chned to continue the contract, saying 
facetiously that he “felt the temptation would 
be too strong to cheapen the college for his per- 
sonal benefit.” 

In charge of college discipline and curriculum. 
Dr. Sharpless secured the best teaching corps 
available and always reserved the privilege of 
coming in touch with every class by giving them 
two courses, one of which was that of gov- 
ernment, in which he laid emphasis on the polit- 
ical responsibilities of educated men. The 
name “Ike,” affectionately bestowed by his stu- 
dents, seemed somehow to suit the tall, noble, 
genial man, as he gave them in their senior year 
ethical lessons drawn from their four years’ ex- 
perience enlivened with homely humorous par- 
ables that sank into memory. He emphasized 
athletics as a feature of American gducation. 

Dr. Sharpless found time also to take part in 
political movements, and on the occasion of one 
reform wave in Pennsylvania, in 1906, he ran 
as a legislative candidate against “the machine.” 
He was appointed in 1919 a member of the com- 
mission to revise the Pennsylvania state consti- 
tution. 
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BEST PAYING INVESTMENT THAT A FREE 
PEOPLE CAN MAKE 


{New York Journal.] 


A prose poet of the free West, Frank W. Sim- 
monds of Lewiston, Idaho, has written an apos- 
trophe to teachers which will be read with en- 
hanced appreciation by the teachers of New 
York now that they are to receive better pay 


‘for their valuable work :-— 


“If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among 
fossils in order that he may interpret the great 
story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Wal- 
denpond is delighted with his studies of bugs 
and beetles; if a John Burroughs on his little 
patch of ground in the valley of the Mohawk 
glories in his life among the birds and bees; if 
a Luther Burbank is enraptured with his work 
of transforming a worthless desert cactus into 
an edible food, or in producing sweeter rose or 
fairer lily; if these and other workers, whose 
names are legion, revel in the love of their work 
—then by what term shall we designate the joy 
that should be the teacher’s, who works not 
with mere fossils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor 
with birds, bees or flowers, but with the child, 
who is at once the most complex, the most plas- 
tic, the most beautiful, the most wonderful of 


all God’s creation? Yes, it’s a wonderful thing 


to be a teacher.” 


The joy of teaching to the true teacher is in- 
expressible. But there are vast regions in our 
country where cruelly low pay still overmasters 
this pleasure and dooms the teaching to unfit 
hands. 


Having given a good example itself, New 
York is now privileged to remind these back- 
ward regions that they are perpetrating a 
wrong not only upon their own children and 
their own future but also upon the nation. 


Our ship of state is not bulkheaded into 
watertight compartments. A local short- 
coming injures the whole democracy. Poor 
teaching anywhere is an injury everywhere. 

So, though the battle for better pay for 
teachers in New York has been grandly won, 
the larger battle remains to be fought. 

Henry Adams, in his notable autobiography, 
said the teacher seemed to him the most import- 
ant person in the world, because the teaching 
profession is the only profession whose influ- 
ence always lasts longer than its own life. 

Most men and women, he said, heed only for 
a short time what their fathers and mothers teil 
them; indeed, paternal and maternal advice is 
often rejected as out-of-date. But very few 
youths ever wholly forget what a teacher told 
them. Good teaching is thus handed on, in 
part at least. It is more enduring and potent, 
Mr. Adams thought, in the next generation even 
than the religion of the earlier one. 

American citizenship, American institutions 
will not be safe until wherever our flag floats 
it will cover free schools competently adminis- 
tered and busy in the training of enlightened 
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youth well sfarted to carry on the everyday 
work of democracy. 

The dollars required to produce this condi- 
tion are the best paying investment that a free 
people can make. 


MT. VERNON’S AIM 
Mt. Vernon, New York, is full of inspirations, 
The school walls are everywhere used for sug- 
gestive mottoes. One that is much used is the 
following :— 
AIM of the Mount Vernon Schools :— 
Te make good American Citizens 
who will 
THINK RIGHT 
and 
DO RIGHT 
because they 


KNOW THE RIGHT 


LOST—A THRILL 


We sit and hold hands, my beloved and I, 

And earnestly, puzzledly, prayerfully try 

To figure just why, thirty seasons ago, 

This same little stunt used to tickle us so. 

Why then, if my hand touched her one little finger, 
And showed any tendency near it to linger, 

Our blood began pounding away in our veins 

And all the intelligence oozed from our brains. 


But now we may take hold of hands all we please 

And sit at our comfy, old, middle-aged ease, 

While all the effect that we both can discern 

Is sweat in our palms—not a thrill nor a yearn! 

The hands are the same; she is she, I am I. 

God knows we've more sense, as the years have come 
by. 

But yet our two hands we can thoroughly mingle 

With never a tremble or quiver or tingle! 


Yet times have not changed; for I notice the damsels 

Who flock with the boys—all the laddies and mam- 
selles— 

Are fond as were we of this holding of hands; 

It seems to obtain in all climates and lands. 

So lovely and I are as puzzled as Punch 

To note how we're changed. I’ve a sort of a hunch 

That when these new youngsters grow old, as we've 
done, 

They'll say, “How could hand-holding ever be fun?” 

—Strickland Gillilan in Farm Life. 


“KEEP ON HUSTLING” 


Two frogs, on a railroad platform where milk-cans 
were standing, jumped into the two cans of rich milk. 

One said to the other: “I am drowning, help me.” 

The other made answer: “Keep on hustling.” 

Again and yet again the cry came: “Help me,” and 
again and yet again came the answer, “Keep on hustling. 

When the city was reached and the cans of miik 
opened, in one was a poor dead frog,—in the other a 
bright-eyed frog sat on a pat of fresh-made butter. 

“If you hustle enough, you will make your own foun- 
dation.” 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


jOne of the best schemes we haye known for edu- 


cating the’ publit along the line of appreciation of the 


schools of a city is an attractively printed leaflet 
issued by the Board of Education of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.] 

THAT the public school buildings of your city 
number 34, with a total valuation, including 
grounds, approximating $2,500,000. 

THAT an average of one new building per 
year has been erected during the past fifteen 
years. 

THAT more than 12,500 pupils are enrolled 
annually, requiring the employment of about 400 
teachers, principals and supervisors for their in- 
struction. 

THAT in the ratio of high school enrollment 
to total school enrollment Harrisburg is one of 
the leading cities of the country. 

THAT the graduates of our senior high 
schools maintain exceptional standing in the col- 
leges of the country and hold enviable records 
in all worth-while community movements and 
achievements. 

THAT our junior high schools are rated 
as among the best in America and that they rep- 
resent the last word in opportunity and organ- 
ization; that 2,800 pupils are now attending these 
schools, in charge of more than ninety teachers. 

THAT in addition to the usual academic 
work, facilities are provided jn these schools for 
work in sewing, cooking, freehand drawing, me- 
chanical drawing, music, physical training, wood- 
working, metal, practical electricity, printing, 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting and 
other special subjects—all leading to more ad- 
vanced work along similar lines in the senior 
high schools. 

THAT the pupils of Harrisburg are being in- 
structed in the principles and practice of self- 
government; that every section in the junior 
high schools elects its own officers, holds weekly 
meetings for parliamentary training, and by 
means of guides and traffic officers controls in 
large measure the conduct of its members. 

THAT school luncheons are now maintained 
in all of the high schools of the city, providing 
at cost warm and substantial food for all who de- 
sire to buy it, and that approximately 1,500 
luncheons are served daily. 

THAT community centre work is being ef- 
fectively organized in our school buildings under 
paid direction and supervision. 

THAT free night schools for adults are main- 
tained, with an enrollment at present of about 
400, including classes in bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing, business English, business arithmetic, chem- 
istry, botany, physical geography, shop arith- 
metic, shop sketching, sewing, elementary sub- 
jects for the colored, and elementary English for 
the foreign born: also that fourteen teachers are 
employed in this work. 

THAT the schoo! district contributes $5,009 
annually toward the maintenance of the Harris- 


burg Public Library and that by mutual co- 
opération branch libraries are gradually being 
extended throughout the schools. 


THAT Harrisburg maintains a continuation 
school, with an enrollment of more than 200, for 
the practical education of working boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 


THAT Harrisburg was the second city in 
Pennsylvania to make provision for school med- 
ical inspection, and that now the services of 
three physicians are required in the work of 
health protection in our schools. 


THAT the Harrisburg schools were the first 
in Pennsylvania and among the first in America 
to include, in connection with medical super- 
vision, the services of a salaried nurse, and that 
two school nurses are at the present time giving 
full time in this important work. 

THAT tubercular children in our schools have 
been receiving special attention since 1912; and 
that approximately 125 of these unfortunates 
are now being cured through fresh air, rest peri- 
ods, and well-chosen diet, under the direction of 
physician and nurse, in what is rated to be the 
most modern open-air school in the United 
States. 

THAT the school district maintains a free 
dental clinic, providing dental services for such 
pupils as are unable to pay for them. 

THAT a free Clinic of Nervous and Mental 
Hygiene is being conducted weekly in the school 
administration building, through the co-opera- 
tion and encouragement of the school author- 
ities. 

THAT three special schools for mentally de- 
ficient pupils are maintained, under the direction 
of expert teachers, in which schools weaving, 
basketry, sewing, woodworking, brush making, 
and other simple forms of manual instruction 
are provided. 

THAT vocational guidance work is being 
given special attention in our schools—not only 
in a very definite way in the junior high schools 
and in the Technical High School, but particu- 
larly in the Central High School, where a teacher 
is employed solely as an adviser for girls. 

THAT school garden work was inaugurated 
three years ago, with financial support from the 
schoo! district, and that during the past summer 
the value 6f the produce from 600 gardens was 
$5,000. é 

THAT a complete system of school banking 
is in operation in our schools. 

THAT our schools lead in all forms of school 
athletics; in particular, that the Technical High 
School football team of the past season won the 
high school championship of America. 

THAT school orchestras, school glee clubs, 
dramatic societies, oratorical contests, and many 
other special group activities are maintained un- 
der the direction and supervision of school au- 
thority. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC TEACHERS IN BIG CONVENTION 


BY JANE A. 


“Get the fellow who knows something about 
education in general to tell us where we lack,’ 
declared J. Lawrence Erb, of the University of 
IMinois. He was speaking to the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association in Philadelphia con- 
vention, and he was striking the keynote of 
the biggest meeting of musical teachers yet 
held. 

Musical education, both academic and public, 
was presented in all its aspects. And one of 
the most emphasized phases was the co-opera- 
tion of music teachers and musicians with or- 
ganizations of all kinds having an educational 
purpose. 

There was great applause for such announce- 
ments as that Texas has a new state supervisor 
of music provided by the State Board of Public 
Education; that Detroit, Mich., has a new or- 
chestra and its public schools teach piano, 
voice and harmony; that the Vermont Music 
Teachers’ Association is affiliated with the 
State Teachers’ Organization; that music may 
be a major course in Washington State Univer- 
sity; that ninety North Dakota high schools 
entered last year’s state musical contest; that 
seventy-five per cent. of Arkansas high schools 
give credit toward graduation for music ac- 
quired outside; that California State University 
conducts extensive work in music and_ that 
everywhere gatherings of earnest educators are 
eager to work out better plans and methods in 
music; that a campaign is launched to include 
practical music courses leading to degrees in 
colleges. 

Kansas, it was reported, has the only instance 
of the practical affiliation of college schools of 
music with the universities. In Louisiana the 
music department of the State University is a 
public boon and all the high schools are “music- 
ally alive.” 

That public school authorities are showing 
keenest interest in the educational aspects of the 
musical art was a source of great encourage- 
ment to the 500 music people (teachers, com- 
posers, performers, etc.) present from __ thirty- 
two states. Among the notable speakers were 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling of Akron, Ohio, (president 
of the national Federation of Music Clubs), 
and Mrs. David Alan Campbell, (editor of 
the “Musical Monitor,’ New York city), both 
of whom impressed upon the convention the 
value of American music education and the 
greatness of American musical opportunity. 

“The American teachers of music are good 
enough for anyone,” declared Mrs. Seiberling. 
“Eventually this country will be the musical 
centre of the world. It is, therefore, high time 
that a department of education should be in- 
cluded in the government with a Federal bureau 
of music.” 


That America could have the finest musical 
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conservatories in the world to which Europeans 
would come for training (instead of the reverse) 
was emphasized by Mrs. Campbell. 

“We must convince the Government that the 
fires of patriotism will burn just as brightly to. 
Beethoven’s or McDowell’s music as to rag- 
time,” urged the veteran Philadelphia music 
teacher, von Sternberg. 

“Why musical aristocrats turn up their noses 
at ‘jazz’ and ‘canned’ music is something I don't 
understand,” commented Director Randolph ot 
Baltimore Conservatory. “The purpose of ail 
art is to give joy. It is not necessary to attaia 
the atmosphere of the three B’s—Bach,. 
Beethoven and Brahms. Other music is proper 
at a certain stage. The small boy begins to 
display a certain sort of musical talent by beat- 
ing a drum.” 

One of the most interesting addresses of the 
convention was that by Canon Winfred Douglas 
of Peekskill, N. Y., on “The Pedagogic Value of 
the New Movement in Hymnology,” during 
which he listed the educational opportunities en- 
joyed by a large school in its musical training 
in 250 hymns, nearly all memorized. The class 
gained a good working knowledge of the old 
square notation;* learned to equally 
well the C and the G clef; acquired the un- 
usual power to pass’ readily from double to 
triple rhythm; enough knowledge of the history 
of music to awaken desire for continued individ- 
ual study; learned to love the old masters; be- 
came familiar with the melodies of diverse ages: 
formed the habit of expressing the ardent 
aspirations of the soul in music and incidentally 
made their teachers feel that they had “done 
something essential in making musical 
America”! 

The spotlight was thrown on Arkansas dur- 
ing the Community Music conference, the state 
representative being Henry D. Tovey of the 
State University, Fayetteville, whose address 
made the convention sit up and take notice. 
Arkansas had organized community music half 
a century before the recent movement in that 
direction, the people often meeting under “brush 
arbors” or schools or churches. and 
“everybody that wishes to sing” being eligible 
to membership. The different classes vie with 
each other in singing stunts. he oldest people 
present sing out of the oldest book. Lecturers 
are sent out to organize and maintain the 
choruses. In almost every county in Arkansas 
there is a semi-annual normal class in sight- 
singing, lasting from ten to fifteen days, with 
a fee ranging from one to three dollars. 

Dean McCutchan of DePauw University, Indi- 
ana, rejoiced that “taste in music increases by 
hearing it with the ‘movies.’” |New York, he 
said, is on the road to become a great music cen- 
tre with its diverse musical activities. “People 
want music and they are going to get it.” 
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A Faith That Cannot Know Defeat 
An Interpretation of America’s Altruistic Mission in the War of Love for 
Peace among Nations and Brotherhood among Men 


By Wilbur Fisk Tillett 


Vanderbilt University 


The War of Love ‘gainst Love of War. | 


Because God called, and clear his voice, 
And duty left no other choice; 

Because ’twas love that led us in, 

Men’s wrongs to right, men’s rights to win, 
And sent our flag to fields afar 

In war of love ’gainst love of war; 

Because no selfish end we've sought; 


Because for weak ’gainst strong we’ve wrought; 


Because for world-wide peace we've fought, 
Nor ever counted price or cost 

In sacrifice or treasures lost, 

But, with full might, for all that’s right, 
Against all wrong, we still shall fight,— 


We dare believe that glad new day 

Will come, for which we fight and pray, 
And Angels long Amen to say, 

When for their crimes men make amends, 
When hates all cease, and all war ends, 
And those long foes shall all be friends. 


For faith can never know defeat 
That has in war of love its seat! 


Il. 
The War of Love for Love of Law. 


Because all law we hold in awe, 

In war of love ’gainst breach of law 
Our nation its stern duty saw— 

For wars of love ’gainst wars of hate 
In law’s defense are just and great; 
Because no man to man is true— 

And this is law for nations, too— 
Who dares the reign of law decry, 
And laws of God and man defy; 
Because Jehovah hath decreed 

That earth’s oppressed ones shall be freed, 
And nations who obey his will 

Have sworn his word quick to fulfill— 


We dare believe the day has come 
When law-defying kings are dumb, 
And anarchy, where’er it reigns, 
Law-loving men shall bind in chains; 
When men shall righteous laws obey, 
And love for law o’er earth have sway. 


For faith can never know defeat 
That has in love of law its seat! 


The War of Love for Law of Love. 


Because with faith we dare to hold 
That golden rule, not rule of gold, 
Shall be for men, and nations, too, 
The rule of life the whole world through, 
And rich and poor alike must see 
From golden rule no man is free; 
Because we seek with all our heart 
To serve all men and do our part, 
Nor greed of gold nor jealous hate 
Shall make our love of right abate, 
For love that shares in generous deed, 
And joys to meet another's need, 
Must triumph over selfish greed,— 


We dare believe the day’s at hand 
When all true souls in every land 

In League of Love for Right shall stand; 
When all one golden rule shall own, 
And love on earth shall claim the throne, 
And God in heaven as Love be known. 


For faith can never know defeat 
That has in law of love its seat! Sie 


IV. 
The War of Love for Brotherhood. 


Because we fight for brotherhood, 

For all men’s rights and all men’s good; 
Because pure love inspires our fight 

With might of love ’gainst love of might, 
With might of love for love of right; 
Because in earth, or heaven above, 

No power can cure earth’s ills but love, 
But altruism wins its way 

Wherever love ’mongst men has sway; 
Because, thrice armed with cause full just, 
In love’s omnipotence we trust, 

And cause so just can never fail 

Where God makes truth and right prevail,— 


We dare believe the day draws nigh, 
When men shall build a throne so high 
For truth and right that all shall see 

That men to men must brothers be, 

That love alone can make earth free, 
And. bind the world in unity. 


For faith can never know defeat 
That has in might of love its seat! 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The Bulletin of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, April, 1920, Arthur H. Chamberlain, ex- 
ecutive secretary, is a valuable contribution to 
this question of universal interest. It gives an 
array of facts and arguments that appeal to 
every teacher, and, in fact, to every patriotic citi- 
zen. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS, SCHOOLS. 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Report is a unique 
document. It sets forth the school policy un- 
der seven heads, viz.: Physical Welfare, 
School Builfings and Grounds, Pupils and 
Attendance, Subject Matter, Teachers and 
Salaries, Community Education Business 
Administration. Under each heading are 
“Next Steps,” thirty in all, which the North 
‘Adams schools should take. They cover the 
whole range of education from primary to high 
school, and when taken should place these 
schools alongside the best in the country. 


SCHOOLS OF MISSOULA, MONTANA. 

The first annual report of Board of Trustees 
toelectors of the district was issued last October 
and tells the story of the progressive spirit of the 
school administrators, who aim to secure the 
best for the boys and girls of their city. Seventy- 
seven teachers have had charge of over 2,000 pu- 
pils, for the imstruction of each of whom $64.22 
was spent last year—male teachers receiving 
average salaries of $1,657.44, and female teach- 
ers, $1,162.44. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Annual Report of school officers for year 
ending December 31, 1919, shows a steady pur- 
pose on the part of the school officials to give 
to the community they represent the best 
schools possible. They spent last year $128,000 
and recommended an appropriation of $185,000 
for the present year. The total enrollment was 
2,818 pupils taught m eleven school buildings 
by ninety-two teachers. Scientific tests in spell- 
ing, composition, reading, arithmetic and writ- 
ing reveal weak points which will receive atten- 
tion. 


A SPLENDID RESPONSE. 

The Maine State School Bulletin for May con- 
tains stimulating facts. The campaign for in- 
creased school funds is a success. At the time 
of publication of the May issue returns were in 
from 475 of the 519 towns, cities and plantations. 
The figures thus far show that the total funds for 
common school purposes are fifty-two per cent. 
larger than last year. 147 towns show increases 
of between fifty and 100 per cent.; sixty-two be- 
tween 100 and 200 per cent., and eleven over 
200 per cent. The figures for each of 220 towns 
are given in the bulletin. It contains also sev- 
eral valuable articles. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, SCHOOLS. 
The report for 1918-1919 contains reports of 


president of Board of Education, superintendent 
of schools, school nurse, head of Department of 
Domestic Science, attendance officer, supervisor 
of drawing, supervisor of penmanship, super- 
visor of manual training, with school statistics, 
enrollment, salaries, analysis of accounts and 
roster of teachers. 
— 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS SCHOOLS. 

The annual report of these schools has several 
graphic charts showing the standing of the 
Cleveland Heights schools in silent reading, 
spelling, language, reasoning and arithmetic, as 
shown by the use of the Courtis, Moody, Stone, 
Kansas City, Nabue and Buckingham tests, and 
indicating the steady improvement of the 
Heights schools and their superiority over some 
other schools. The body of the report is 
crowded with interesting matter concerning the 
schools of this progressive municipality. The 
enlarged High School building will house 1,000 
pupils. Last year $127,000 was paid out in 
teachers salaries. 

THE TEXTILE SCHOOLS. 

A most interesting and instructive paper en- 
titled, “Some of the Opportunities Open to the 
Textile School,” by Henry W. Nichols, A. b., 
principal of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, was prepared last 
year for the meeting of the textile section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers held 
in New York December 4, 1919. From college 
graduation to present time, twenty-four years 
in all, Mr. Nichols has given his life to textile 
work, study and teaching, and speaks authori- 
tatively on textile education. 

—o——. 
GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 

The Annual Report of this board for 1918- 
1919 is of great interest. Since 1902 this 
‘Board has appropriated over $15,000,000 for 
college and university endowments, the institu- 
tions thus assisted undertaking to raise nearly 
$54,000,000 to secure the proffered aid. Sketches 
of the colleges, universities and _ professional 
schools assisted last year are given. It deals 


with studies and research, public education, 
Negro education and the Lincoln School of 


Teachers’ College, ending with the Treasurer's 
Report. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 

The reports of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners and of Sherburn C. Hutchinson, super- 
intendent of schools, for the year ending June 
30, 1919, are attractive in form and subject mat- 
ter. Teachers’ salaries there as elsewhere is the 
most pressing problem for the citizens to take 
up and solve. 


-———_ 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, SCHOOLS. 
The report for 1918-1910 shows that Meriden 
expended $286,887 on its schools. New teachers 
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and increases in salaries will require over 
$30,000 the present year. The total expenditures 
have exactly doubled since 1910. Last year 
2.5% went for control, 72.3% for construction, 
14.9% for operation of buildings, 6.5% for main- 
tenance of same, and 3.8% for all other ex- 
penses. 


PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS. 

It is difficult to see how a more attractive 
school report than that of Pasadena, California, 
could be produced. It is interesting from cover 
to cover and is indeed a model for all 
schools. It opens with portraits of three of 
the city’s leading educators who died last year, 
and to each of whom a tribute is rendered. 
Then follow school statistics and reports. 

Last year there was an enrollment of over 
8,000, taught by 321 teachers. The War His- 
tory Report is especially interesting. Over 
$250,000 in Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps are owned by pupils, teachers and 
schools; 4,500 pupils and teachers having thus 
vhown their patriotism; 13,672 articles were 
made by scholars and teachers, ranging alpha- 
betically all the way from afghans to wristlets; 
home and school gardens produced _ nearly 
$4,000 of produce; 39 French and Belgian or- 
phans were adopted, and there were 369 stars in 
the service flag. 

PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 

The December Bulletin of this famous school, 
founded in 1781, contains valuable information 
and suggestive discussions, especially as to the 
wisdom of abolishing the private secondary 
schools under the caption, “With Intent to 
Kill.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 

The February, 1919, Bulletin is of surpassing 
interest, giving as it does the story of the mid- 
winter convocation when the degree of Doctor 
of Letters was conferred upon Senor Don 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez, who made a notable 
reply—the Spanish and English text of which 
is given. President Collier's address is given, 
also one by the Spanish ambassador and_ the 
Uruguayan minister and others. 

—o—_ 
FLORIDA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

This bulletin gives a concise directory of the 
clubs in the Federation. The Federation is 
twenty-five years old, and is doing a most varied 
and important work. Reports are given from 
twenty-seven departments of activity, including 
art, civics, civil service reform, education, public 
health, music, conservation, Americanization, 
etc. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 

The Maryland School Bulletin, issued in De- 
cember, by the State Department of Education, 
is deeply interesting. It should greatly aid all 
public school teachers who are connected in any 
way with musical instruction. 
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of Music, it is really a text-book intended to aid 
in the primary, elementary and High School 
study and practice of music—now universally 
recognized as of great value to all children— 
numerous musical selections, a glossary of 
musical terms, a key to the pronunciation of 
names and titles increase the value of this un- 
usual bulletin. 
SCHOOL REPORT OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

This report prepared by Samuel Hamilton, 
superintendent, contains numerous illustratioris 
and diagrams, as well as most interesting read- 
ing, beginning with a noble tribute to Theodore 
Roosevelt and ending with a directory of the 
county teachers. It tells all one wants to know 
about these progressive schools. The county 
has 115 school districts, 605 school directors, 
1,847 teachers, 68,584 enrolled pupils, of whom 
45,698 are studying vocal music. School prop- 
erty is worth ten million dollars and expenses 
are about three and one-half millions. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
“The Calendar” contains a comprehensive 


Statement as to the graduate courses of this 
well-known institution, and gives all possible 
information for those contemplating their com- 
pletion of their formal education. This college 
makes complete and generous provision for 
advanced instruction. In fact, every subject 
taught in the undergraduate courses may be con- 
tinued in graduate courses. 

CONNECTICUT SCHOOL DOCUMENT. 

The State Board of Education has issued a 
pamphlet giving a list of Town School Commit- 
tees, Boards of School Visitors and Boards of 
Education with address—whether chairman, sec- 
retary or visitor, and date when term of office 
expires in each individual case. 

° 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN BULLETINS. 

Five interesting bulletins from the Extension 
Division have ‘recently been issued. Four come 
from the Correspondence Study Department and 
give the courses in electrical engineering; geol- 
ogy and geography, English language and liter- 
ature, also cost of courses in correspondence. 
The fifth is from the department of debating and 
public discussion and gives valuable facts to 
aid in a discussion of the questions: “Should the 
Salaries of Wisconsin Legislators be Raised?” 
“How Shall the Supply of Teachers for Our 
Schools be Maintained?” 

An address by W. M. Jardine, president of 
Kansas State Agricultural College, on the above 
subject, delivered before the Boards of Educa- 
tion, Section of the Council of Administration 
of the Kansas State Teachers Association at the 
annual session at Topeka, January 16-17, 1920, 
has been published and deserves a wide reading, 
giving as it does, an exhaustive setting forth of 
the problem itself and its possible solutions, 
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CHILDREN MUST LEARN TO LEARN FOR 
THEMSELVES 


It is no longer in good form, educationally, 
for pupils or students to do many scholastic 
stunts set for them by the teacher. The children 
must learn to learn for themselves. 

H. A. Brown's study of the learning of Latin 
in secondary schools reveals so clearly that it 
cannot be questioned that the way Latin is be- 
ing taught in the early secondary years, at least, 
does not give the ordinary student, if indeed it 
does any student, ability to think in Latin para- 
graphs; ability to appreciate what is said in 
Latin without translating into English or abil- 
ity to use more correct or more expressive Eng- 
lish, orally or in writing. 

There is a genetal impression that many 
pupils in the grades do not learn much for them- 
selves, 

Any child will learn for himself much more 
if his every-day environment is his laboratory. 

In order to learn for himself he must study 
real things, things that are real to him, that are 
real things where he is, when he is there. 

The habit of reciting something that the 
teacher knows infinitely better than he knows 
it, and that many who hear him recite know as 
well, at least, as the does, is a deadening process. 

Mhe high spot in a child’s school life, espe- 
cially of a sluggish mind, or a non-bookish child, 
is for him to have a ghance frequently to do 
something that no one else has dane, or do 
something better than anyone else has done it. 
This is indispensable sabea would have him learn 
the art of learning, st, 

The first day a child comes to school let him 
tell you where he lives. He knows that in most 
cases he is telling you something that he knows 
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that you do not know, something that he knows 
that some others who hear him do not know. 

A day or two later let him tell you and the 
class how he comes from his home to the school. 

Then, from time to time, let him tell you and 
the class something like these things: If he 
has a dog let him give the name, the breed, 
the age, etc.; has he older or younger brothers 
or sisters, and, if so, their names and ages, etc. 
Personal facts, unimportant of themselves, be- 
come highly important to him when he uses 
them for purposes of informing others. 

While he may not be learning anything in all 
this, he is learning the joy of having someone 
else, especially his teacher, learn something be- 
cause of what he has learned. 

In each grade above the third, on the first 
days in school, after the summer vacation, have 
every child tell much about this own vacation. 
He knows something here that those who listen 
do not know. 

One early year, for instance, let the questions 
or suggestions relate to where he thas been for 
a vacation or for picnics, where father, mother, 
older brothers and sisters went; of friends or 
relatives who have visited him. 

The next year let the questions and sugges- 
tions, for instance, be focused wpon the animals 
on the farms, domestic animals; new farm ma- 
chinery; new neighbors; things raised in the 
home garden, etc. 

The third year let the questions and sugges- 
tions have to do with the games played in vaca- 
tion; with fishing or trapping; with work done 
regularly for father or mother; especially of all 
moneys earned; all efforts made to eliminate 
weeds and animal pests, etc. 

The fourth year things done for the commun- 
ity; about all new buildings; about the homes; 
any new public buildings; improvement of roads 
and bridges; new officers in the school district, 
in the town district, etc.; any improvement on 
any farms that are for the general good, as, for 
instance, drainage of land, or better water supply 
for any barn or ‘house. 

All this is suggested as a way to have pupils 
individually or collectively give attention to the 
neighborhood as a means of learning something 
out of school that cannot be learned from 
books; something that his teacher does not 
know. 


He is learning to learn for himself. 

P. G. Holden’s reason for having special sug- 
gestions for four different years, and then start- 
ing over again, is in order to have something 
new for all children and for the community. 

If what we call first year, second year, third 
year, fourth year, were given in acountry school 
in one year, it would not be done in the first 
place, and if it were all done in one year it would 
be stale the next three years. . 

In a graded school all parents and all older 
or younger brothers and sisters would be in- 
tensely interested the first year and would be 
more and more bored by it the next three years. 
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WORLD WIDE EXTENSION OF 
EDUCATION 

Senator Keyes has introduced a bill (4140) 
looking to an appointment of a  com- 
mission of five, appointed by the President, to 
promote a world-wide extension of education by 
the co-operation of National Governments. The 
general aims are the removal of illiteracy from 
all mankind, instruction in the application of 
science and mechanics to the work of the world, 
the physical welfare of mankind or world health, 
and international or world ethics, promoting 
just and humane governments the world over. 

This is certainly thinking in world units. There 
is nothing suggested in this bill for which all 
honest men should not desire and for which all 
Christian people should not fervently pray. 


STORIES OF LUTHER BURBANK* 


Luther Burbank is the most interesting man 
in the world to us, and we think to most per- 
sons, and “The Stories of Luther Burbank and 
His Plant School” is one of the most wonderful 
books we have seen anywhere at any time. 
‘By the introduction of full-page colored pictures 
of the Shasta Daisy, the Crimson Escholtzia, 
Fire Poppy, Lemon Calla, Spineless Cactus 
Slab, Rutland Plumcot, Gold Ridge Apple, and 
four new peaches, and fifty-four other beauti- 
ful pictures the publishers have greatly magni- 
fied the value as well as the attractiveness of 
the. book. 

The Introduction, by Mr. Burbank himself, is 
too valuable not to be used in this connection. 

“Educational methods have changed. ‘Fifty 
years ago the education of children was on the 
theory that they were all naturally bad, while 
today it has dawned upon teachers and also the 
public that there are both good and bad ten- 
dencies in every child, and that education should 
not attempt to make children over according to 
rule. They should be led to love and cherish 
and cultivate the best tendencies, while the un- 
desirable ones will fade from neglect and lack 
of encouragement. Mother Nature teaches 
many a lesson not to be learned in school. True 
education should promote a happy development 
along the natural tendencies rather than pro- 
vide punishments for not bending to arbitrary 
_tules to be obeyed. To be sure, discipline is 
needed, but it should be along natural lines of 
development, rather than by the too arbitrary 
‘Thou shalt, and thou shalt not.’ A child should 
fully realize that greatly upon his own actions 
and character depend his own happiness or pun- 
ishment, thus fewer laws and rules would be 
necessary. Modern educational methods rely 
more upon a fundamental love of nature and of 
our. fellow-travelers through life than upon 
force, punishment, and the ability to learn cer- 
Mary Belle Willams ad Emma Burbank "Waited 
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an Waldo, with an Introduction by Luther Burbe« ak. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 88cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
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tain generally accepted forms of words and 
phrases. 

“All teachers who are such from love of their 
work have felt the need of some pleasing yet 
practical reader which while providing every- 
day work should be at the same time so con- 
structed as to be in kindly sympathy and accord 
with the child’s mind. The three prominent 
educators of long experience who have collab- 
orated with the publishers of this work, while 
quite faithfully delineating the methods em- 
ployed in producing newer and far more valu- 
able plants, trees, fruits and flowers, have con- 
fined themselves strictly to the facts, and have 
described the methods in a most pleasing form 
for the child.” 


@-0-@-0-@ 
LINDLEY TO KANSAS 


President E. H. Lindley of the State Univer- 
sity of Idaho is to be chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity of Kansas. A wiser selection it would 
not be easy to conceive, a worthier promotion 
could not be, and it is in no sense a surprise, for 
Dr. Lindley’s success has been of the right kind, 
in the right places, in the right way, at the right 
time to be known of all men, and the prominence 
of his students at Idaho ~University and the 
eminence of his fellow students there combine 
to provide a body of virile friends such as few 
educators possess. 

The friends of a new university president are 
an important asset in this day. To administer 
the affairs of an institution is only an incident 
in a chancellor’s life. Even ability to raise funds 
and administer an institution are inadequate to 
adequate success. 

Enrollment depends more. and more upon the 
vitality of the.facultyjin community life and 
upon the recent graduates of an institution. 
Rarely does a young man go to a. university 
because his father went there, and more rarely 
does he go to a university because Longfellow 
or Garfield went there. Men of prominence 
twenty years out of college have a hundred times 
the drawing power of men forty years out of 
colleges. Herbert Hoover is an inestimable as- 
set to Stanford, much greater than David Starr 
Jordan even. Young men boost the university 
to prosperity, while the university antiques are 
useful chiefly for boasting purposes.: 

One young doctor of philosophy who prac- 


‘tices his scholarship successfully brings more 


students than a hundred bachelors of art who 


‘do not put their learning into action. The great 


asset of Columbia is the large number of men 
who go out each year as doctors destined to be 
professionally prominent. A Blue Lodge man 
has made a good beginning on the way East, 
but he is a long way from a Shriner. Dr. Lind- 
ley will carry to Kansas at the start a univer- 
sity influence among the men of educational pre- 
potency that is beyond price. 

And Kansas gives the chancellor an opportun- 
ity as significant to his future as he is to the fu- 
ture of the university. Kansas is a fine illustra- 
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tion of the text, “First the blade, then the eat, 
then the full corn in the ear” It has had a good 
“blade” stage, a good “ear” function, and now it 
offers Dr. Lindley an opportunity to mature “the 
full corn in the ear.” 
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CONNECTICUT’S CAMPAIGN 


The Connecticut State Teachers’ Association 
has launched a “Save Our Schools’ campaign 
which promises to be intensive and has every 
hope of success. The campaign is in charge of 
a general committee of fourteen members 
representing all parts of the state. Chairman 
of the committee is Superintendent Stanley H. 
Holmes of New Britain, president of the State 
Association, who is also director of the cam- 
paign. 

The detailed work is in charge of three sub- 
committees on finance, legislation and publicity. 
The chairman of the finance committee is Sam- 
uel P. Willard of Colchester; of the publicity 
committee, W. S. Dakin; and of the legislative 
committee, Superintendent David Gibbs of 
Meriden. 

The purpose of the campaign is summed up 
under four heads: To obtain better salaries for 
teachers ; to secure more stable tenure for teach- 
ers; to make available additional state funds, and 
to make whatever changes may be desirable in 
the Connecticut State Teachers’ Retirement 
Law. The committee on legislation will prepare 
the definite details of the program during the 
summer. 

Campaign headquarters have been established 
in Hartford, in charge of Fred D. Wish, Jr., ex- 
ecutive secretary. The organization seeks and 
is ready to give co-operation with any organiza- 
tion in charge of a similar project. 


OREGON’S FORWARD MOVE 


Oregon by a majority of 50,000 has voted a 
two mills state tax for elementary education, 
to be distributed on the teacher basis, which 
means a definite advance, through state aid, of 
all elementary salaries. The entire state stood 
by the proposition. The achievement was really 
a State Teachers’ Association triumph. The 
association drew the bill, put it in at the special 
session, made it a referendum bill, and the as- 
sociation financed the promotion of the bill and 
the vote of the people was a glorious victory 
for the teachers of the state, as well as a great 
patriotic achievement through the better edu- 
cation of all the children of all the people. 


APPRECIATION 


J. H. Rice, president of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association and a leading busi- 
mess man of Los Angeles, says: “The most im- 
portant occupation in the world is that of teach- 
ing. Teachers are the first line of defence of our 
nation. We must keep them contented and pay 
them adequately so that radiealism cannot creep 
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into our schoolrooms and poison the minds of 
our children, who are to be the citizens of our 
next generation.” 


VOCATIONAL CIRCUIT RIDER 

New Mexico is leading in several important 
educational departures not the least of which is 
the demonstration of rural life service through 
a scheme of circuit riding in Dona Ana County 
in the southeast corner of the state bordering, 
of course, on Texas and Mexico, being suburban 
to El Paso, Texas. — 

R. E. McBride is to be credited with the 
vision and the grit to materialize it. He se- 
lected seven schools in five districts, and elected 
as Ford riders of the circuit, Ray W. Foard as 
agricultural supervisor; Clarence J. Smith for 
farm shop work, and Miss Sadie Stewart as 
home-maker. The five districts have 150 chil- 
dren to whom these Fordists go every week for 
nine months. Each “rider” has his own Ford 
in which he carries all needed equipment. They 
spend an entire day each week in each of the 
five districts, and the teacher keeps the work 
at high pitch the other four days of the week. 

We know of no city even that has these five 
educational functions functioning with three 
such experts spending an entire day in the school 
each week for the whole school year. Anyone 
interested in the details of this work should send 
for the New Mexico Journal of Education, 
Santa Fe, January issue of 1920. 

S. O. S.—Save our schools. 
BALLOU TO WASHINGTON 

Whatever may be said regarding the attitude 
and action of the Board of Education of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in its relation to Superintendent 
Thurston, it deserves credit for prompt action in 
the choice of Assistant Superintendent of Bos- 
ton, F. W. Ballou, as his successor. 

Mr. Ballou has demonstrated supreme wisdom 
in every emergency that he has had occasion to 
meet in Boston. He has rare ability, good ex- 
perience and great tact, all of which will be 
needed in almost superhuman quality and quan- 
tity in Washington, for if there was ever an in- 
excusable educational muss it is that city. 

Far be it from us now or ever to look back- 
ward instead of forward, and we are vastly more 
interested in what is to be in the national capital 
than in what has been, but it will take great 
future virtue to atone for past vice on the part 
of the Washington Board of Education. 

. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
has appropriated $10,000 a year to endow a 
chair of sex hygiene at the University of Iowa. 
The organization plans eventually to campaign 
for sex hygiene courses in all public and high 
schools. 


Superintendencé, Atlantic 
Councit 
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Department of 
City, February 28 to March 3, 1921. 
and other meetings, 25 and 26. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


LELIA E. PARTRIDGE 

Miss Partridge of the faculty of the State Nor- 
mal School of Richmond, Kentucky, has had her 
salary raised because of her professional energy 
after a distinguished service. It was Miss 
Partridge who more than all other influences 
nationalized Colonel Francis W. Parker through 
her “Quincy Methods,” which had the largest 
sale of any methods book of forty years ago, 
and she has kept in the game ever since. Last 
autumn President T. J. Coates arranged for her 
to visit the most progressive State Normal 
Schools in a tour of four months. 


W. F. DYKES 

Superintendent W. F. Dykes of Atlanta is one 
of the many demonstrations of the eminent suc- 
cess of the local man promoted to the superin- 
tendency. Atlanta had been in all sorts of unrest 
for some time. The causes of disturbance were 
so varied and affected so many local interests 
that there were not a few who despaired of 
either peace or prosperity. But the election of 
Principal Dykes solved all sorts of problems and 
his unanimous re-election recently was of high 
significance. 


SPRIGHT DOWELL 

One of the men of the South who has chal- 
lenged uniform and universal admiration of late 
is Hon. Spright Dowell, who as state superin- 
tendent was largely responsible for the ad- 
mirable educational legislation of the last ses- 
ston of the Alabama legislature. Because of 
his rare ability, and high, demonstration thereof, 
it is cause for genuine regret that he has_ re- 
signed to accept the presidency of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, which is really the Agri- 
cultural College and Institute of Technology of 
the state, at Auburn. 

M. A. CASSIDY 

Superintendent M. A. Cassidy, who has been 
at the head of the schools of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, for thirty-four years, has been honored 
by having a highly satisfactory oil painting of 
himself placed in the auditorium of the high 
school. The Journal of Education has spoken 
repeatedly of the unusual leadership by which 
the schools of Lexington have maintained an 
educational rank equal to the best in the North, 
and we appreciate most fully this loca] apprecia- 
tion of one of whom we have often voiced the 
national appreciation. 

The following summary of the achievements 
under Mr. Cassidy’s leadership merely suggest 
the mechanical improvements :-— 

Open-air schools, the penny lunch, a com- 
munity centre school with swimming pool, 
Showers and auditorium, manual training and 
domestic economy in the fifth and sixth grades 
of all schools; rest rooms for anaemic and 


poorly nourished children; a Junior High 


School organization throughout; kindergartens 
in all the white schools and some of the negro 
schools; laundries in the basements of schools 
for the use of both children and parents; moving 
picture apparatus in some schools; the opening 
of the buildings to the use of citizens; and for 
the most part, clean, well-kept buildings, are 
some of the things which belong in the progres- 
sive school systems and which the school author- 
ities in Lexington have secured in the face of a 
very meagre school income. 


J. F. MESSENGER 

Dr. J. F. Messenger, Dean of Education of 
the University of Vermont, goes to the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, at Moscow, as Dean of the new 
School of Education. Dr. Messenger has been 
of inestimable service to education in the Green 
Mountain State, and his loss will be great but 
Idaho’s gain will be equally significant. It is 
the beginning of great things for education in 
the Gem State. The School of Education is 
a new feature at Moscow. Mr. Theodore 
Spayd, who goes as superintendent of Moscow 
schools, is to have an important part in helping 
Dean Messenger render a needed service to the 
Inter-mountain region. 

—— 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston was rated at 
Chicago as one of the ten women of the entire 
country as eminent advisers of the Jeaders of 
the Republican party of the nation. 

—o— — 

Dr. Rees Tulloss of Mansfield, Ohio, is 
elected president of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, to succeed President Oharles G, 
Heckert, who becomes president emeritus be- 
cause of ill health. President Tulloss starts 
in at once to raise an endowment of $1,500,000. 

Selden Marvin Ely, supervising principal of 
the Fifth Division, Washington, D. C., has been 
elected president of the Monday Evening Club 
of that city, which is a distinct honor as this 
is one of the highly public-spirited clubs of the 
city. 


Dr. James M. Gordon, who has been an ex- 
ceptionally successful principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Ada, Oklahoma, goes to the 
Henry Kendall College at Tulsa. This is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate for the college which needs 
as a leader a man of Dr. Gordon’s educational 
attainments, professional achievements and per- 
sonal power. 

Charles C. Hughes, Superintendent of Sacra- 
mento, is to give two important courses in the 
University of California, Los Angeles, from 
June 21 to July 31, taking the place of Albert 
Shiels, who is obliged to cancel his engagement. 
Mr. Hughes is one of the ablest superintendents 
in the country. 
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A DIFFERENT SORT OF SALARY SCHEDULE. 
BY THE FRIEND OF THE EDITOR 


This morning’s business section of my morning 
paper tells about a jitney buss in Latin America built 
to carry ten people, but which generally carries 
twenty, which rushes through the country at twenty- 
five to thirty miles an hour, but stops every few min- 
utes to pump up a tire. The tire is not punctured; it 
simply does not fit; and the Latin American set of 
mind is such that he prefers to stop for a time every 
few minutes and pump wind into the tire rather than 
to make a permanent repair. The writer tells us 
that the buss has been running in this jerky fashion 
for a long time, but it’s running. 
~The schools with their “salary schedules” seem to 
be like the Latin American in that they never see an 
impending disaster until it is actually upon them and 
then they rush out and pump some wind into the 
machine just to keep it running for the time being, 
for surely they cannot be so foolish as to believe 
that the small salary increases given only when they 
are forced upon them are going to settle the teacher 
problem. 

Every town and city nearly has a new schedule 
of salaries and they are all alike except for the ac- 
tual amount of inflation that has been pumped in 
in the shape of more money. There are other things 
to be considered in this matter, however. But of 
that again. At this time it is desired to mention 
one schedule that has some features along the right 


_ lines. Practically all the new schedules offer more 


salary, beginning with a minimum and annually 
adding to the salary so that by merely biding the 
flight of time the teacher will, along about middle 
life, receive a fairly respectable wage. There is not 
in most of the schedules a blessed thing to encour- 
age a teacher to grow better as she grows older. 

There is one, however, that does offer something 
of this sort. Superintendent F. E. Downes of Har- 
risburg has put through a scale of salaries which, 
considering différences in living conditions, com- 
pares very favorably with the best that other cities 
have done. But this is the very least of its virtues, 
for Dr. Downes has recognized in a substantial way 
the growth of a teacher’s efficiency. His plan pro- 
vides for annual increases if the teacher, according 
to a rating, deserves them, but adds to those in- 
creases a definite sum each year for all credits ob- 
tained through further study and preparation, and 
at the same time advances the maximum as a teacher 
adds credits. The fact that there is any maximum 
is a disadvantage, but this is almost universal and 
has little bearing on the Harrisburg plan. 

Salaries are based solely on the grade of certificate, 


education and experience. There is no distinction 
between men and women, nor between grade and 
high school teachers. This* last may excite some 


adverse comment, but it is perfectly reasonable. 
There is hardly a school that does not read the fable 
of the dispute among the different members of the 
body as to the value of the functions they perform 
and the lesson is carefully brought home that. head 
and hands and feet are al] equally important. But 
few school superintendents ever practice their own 
preaching, for there has always been given to high 
sehool teachers special consideration in salary, hours, 
freedom from supervision, and general dignity. 
Superintendent Downes deserves a medal for his 
gumption in recognizing that special skill ought to 


be equally rewarded whether it is found in primary 
or high school grade. 

The Harrisburg schedule recognizes five grades of 
teachers, all differentiated by the character and 


amount of their training and experience. First, is: 


the provisional certificate; second, permanent certifi- 
cate and normal diploma; third, college graduate 
with two years’ experience; fourth, master’s degree 
in course with two years’ experience, and fifth, doc- 
tor’s degree in course with four years’ experience. 
The first of these groups has a minimum of $900, with 
two annual increases of fifty dollars, making the 
maximum $1,000. There is no inducement for one of 
so little preparation to enter or to stay in the work. 
The second group begins at $1,100 and runs to 
$1,700; the third begins at $1,200 and runs to $2,500; 
the fourth begins at $1,400 and runs to $2,800; the 
last begins at $1,800 and runs to $2,800. 

Now it is possible for any teacher to go from one 
group to a higher and there is decided encourage- 
ment for one to do this, for there is an annual in- 
crease offered for study in addition to the regular 
normal increase of $100. When any teacher files with 
the city superintendent a statement that she has 
done work for which recognized credits have been 
given, there is at once added to the salary fifty dol- 
lars and the maximum is advanced fifty dollars. The 
extra fifty dollars then becomes a permanent advance 
and is not granted for the current year only. Sup- 
pose a teacher in the third group teaches one year 
and then takes a summer course approved by the 
superintendent, and suppose she continues this for 
say six summers. The maximum has then advanced 
from $2,500 to $2,800 and the salary by the end of 
the seventh year will be $300 per year more besides 
the normal increases amounting to $600. If she 
teaches ten years, she will have received in that time 
$1,850 more than if the training had not been taken, 
and she will be receiving $300 a year more as long as 
she teaches. But besides this she may have advanced 
from her group to a higher one and be in line for 


the executive positions which are more highly paid. 


A teacher may be hired at any salary agreed upon, 
but she does not take her place in her salary group 
until recommended by the superintendent, super- 
visor and principal, according to an_ established 
grading, which among the usual ones, has a feature 
new to me—“general usefulness.” Shop and special 
teachers, supervisors, principal both of elementary 
and high schools all share in the incentive to self 
improvement, the salaries of these places running te 
$4,500 with the privilege of adding to that by annual 
study. 

The equality of men and women, of elementary 
and high school teachers, the basing the groups on 
training and experience, the increases granted for 
self-improvement, make this salary schedule an im- 
provement upon any that the writer has seen. Super- 
intendent Downes and his board evidently are going 
to keep the pressure up instead of running about 
with an air pump and blowing a little when there is 
danger of a breakdown. They are not going to be 
satisfied to keep the schools of Harrisburg “just 
running.” 


TEACHER-STUDENT RALLY DAY. 


State Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall of New Jer- 
sey, in asking that a day be devoted as a “Recrutt 
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ing Day for Teachers” in all high schools, made an 
appeal in which he said :— 

“There promises to be a serious shortage of 
teachers for our schools this coming fall, especially 
in the rural schools. 

“I recommend that a day be observed in every high 
school of the state and in the private registered 
schools as a rally or recruiting day for teachers, 

“I recommend that simple exercises be held for 
the senior girls of these schools and that the theme 
of these exercises be the advantages of teaching as 
a career. These exercises should be held preferably 
after school. To them the parents of the young 
women might be invited—particularly the mothers. 

“Talks about the advantages of teaching should be 
made to the young women by one or more popular 
teachers, from either the elementary schools or the 
high school. 

“Some young woman who lives in the town, who 
is now a student in some state normal school, should 
tell of the life in that normal school. 

“I would further suggest that some graduate of 
the school, who is teaching, be asked to talk to the 
young women about teaching. 

“If there is some citizen in the town who could 
make an acceptable address, he should be invited 
to do so. 

“There are three attractions about teaching :— 

“First, its rewards are great, one of the principal 
ones being the satisfaction that good teachers have 
in molding the lives and characters of children and 
youth. 

“Secondly, teachers in the future will be more 
adequately paid. 

“Third, teaching is a form of patriotic service. 
Schools are a vital necessity for the successful on- 
going of democracy. The teacher performs a double 
service. She serves the state and she alsg serves 
children. What service is so great as this?” 

DANGER SIGNALS. 
[From Rural School Messenger, Kirksville, Mo.j 


Perhaps there is no other man working in educa- 
tion in the United States who is better known to 
the teachers of the forty-eight states than Dr. A. E. 
Winship, who knows almost every phase of experi- 
ment and progress in school work and has inspired 
thousands to be better teachers. He says: “Every 
line of business has its own inherent dangers. The 
governments, local, state and national, are spending 
millions annually instaliing, inspecting, and direct- 
ing schemes to guard against the tendency to give 
short weight and measures; to mislabel goods; to 
misrepresent values; to insinuate dope into patent 
medicine; to ‘doctor’ degrees; and to ‘deacon’ ap- 
ples. There is no business or profession that does 
not have its own specific “danger. The teaching pro- 
fession is no exception.” 

He has gone Caesar one better and divided his 
book into four parts. Book I tells of the danger 
signals in school; Book II tells of the danger signals 
out of school; Book III of other danger signals; 
Book IV, danger signals for public education. In 
chapter 19 he pays his respects to the soloist. He 
makes us know that the soloist lives and moves and 
has her being to win applause through public appre- 
ciation. Her training from first to last has applause 
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in mind. The soloist’s drill is for the stage thrill. 
She drills for the thrills. 

In chapter 25, he looks upon the teacher as the 
sympathetic, buoyant accompanist. We quote: “The 
teacher cannot be a soloist but there is no solo suc- 
cessful without a teacher. We talk of self-made 
men, but there never was such a being. We laud 
John Burroughs, self-made naturalist; Thomas Edi- 
son, as a, self-made electrician; Luther Burbank, as 
a self-made creator of plants. Soloists of interna- 
tional and eternal fame they are, but Burroughs, Edi- 
son and Burbank would have been derelicts on the 
shores of time had they not been taught. They 
would never have worn clothes, would never have 
eaten cooked food, would never have used language, 
would never have counted to 100 had they not been 
taught. The teachers, many teachers, made it pos- 
sible for Edison, Burroughs, and Burbank to put 
some extra frills on their education. No one ever 
inherited spelling, grammar, numbers, clothes or 
hygienic conditions. The teacher in the little one- 
room school, the teacher in the grades, the specialist 
in the high school, the master in the university is the 
sympathetic, buoyant accompanist of the student, pu- 
pil or scholar.” 

In chapter 36 he shows the danger in more boasting 
than boosting. He says: “We have been long on 
educational gush on the fourth of July and short on 
educational cash at the ballot box.” Some lines from 
William Cowper gives his ideal of a good teacher :— 
“And such a One is rare, . 

But having found him, be thou Duke or Earl, 

Show thou has sense enough to prize the pearl.” 

The book closes with a short chapter “Teachers 
Win the Battles. All that the higher-ups can do is to 
make the work of the teacher more effective.” An 
inspiring, helpful little book. Maybe you are in dan- 
ger and don’t know it. Put this little book in your 
library. 


NELLIE BLY AT CHICAGO. 


For the first time in the history of America, women 
appeared upon the platform, not to nominate a 
President, but to second the nominations of a Presi- 
dent. With the exception of one or two peeky nasal 
voices, the women were much superior as speakers 
to the men. I mean in the total. 


There were four superb male speakers, one of 
whom and perhaps the best,» was former Governor 


Willis of Ohio. Several speakers actually damned, . 


by their incompetency, their candidate’s votes. 

To the women belong the honors of the day in 
speech-making. Clear, concise, snappy and saying 
something without pretense or the antique desire to 
be, they carried off the laurels. When the din of 
the house made it impossible to hear even the pound- 
ing of the speakers, the sight of a woman coming 
forward to speak immediately put an absolute quiet 
upon the entire assembly. 

As speakers, the women again showed their inde- 
pendence. Some were dressed in expensive gowns 
of the latest styles and some wore dresses made at 
home. One woman had her hair parted in the middle 
and worn in a net after the style of 1800. However 
clad, they were cool and neat and good to look upon, 
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Real success depends upen dcing the right thing in the right place in the right way at the 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


COX AND ROOSEVELT THE WINNERS AT SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

It was not until the forty-fourth ballot, early 
in the morning of July 6, that the deadlock was 
broken, and the Presidential nomination went to 
Governor Cox of Ohio. The break came after 
Attorney General: Palmer shad released his dele- 
gates, some of whom went to McAdoo, but more 
to Cox. After the vote for Cox had passed the 
700 mark, the convention voted to make his 
nomination unanimous, which was done amid 
a great uproar. Cox had been a favorite candi- 
date with the “wets,” and, through most of the 
ballots, the delegations from New York, New 
Jersey and other “wet” states had voted for him. 
The second place on the ticket was filled by the 
nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy—a choice especially 
acceptable to Mr. Cox. 


OHIO A BATTLEGROUND 


Olhio is certain to sustain her reputation as 
“a mother of Presidents,” whichever candidate 
is successful at the polls. Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Benjamin Harrison, McKinley and Taft were 
born there. A curious circumstance of this cam- 
paign is that both parties should not only have 
gone to Ohio for their candidates, but should 
have chosen newspaper men, who had worked 
their way into prominence in public life from 
comparatively humble beginnings. Harding and 
Cox are friendly in their personal relations, in 
spite of the difference in their political views, and 
each congratulated the other cordially, when 
nominated. Cox was elected Governor in 1918, 
by a plurality of about 12,000. Wilson carried 
the state in 1916, by a plurality of about 90,000. 
The state has 24 votes in the electoral college. 


SENATOR JOHNSON’S POSITION. 


There have been some apprehensions that Sen- 
ator Hiram W. Johnson’s disappointment over 
his failure to secure the Republican nomination 
at Chicago might lead him to bolt the ticket, or 
even to lend his strength, which is a considerable 
factor in California, to a third-party ticket. But 
nothing of the sort is in his mind. He has come 
out strongly in support of the Harding and 
Coolidge ticket; and declares that support of the 
Republican party “with a candidate standing 
four-square upon the platform” is the only choice 
left those “who believe in safeguarding, protect- 
ing and preserving our Americanism.” Catli- 
fornia was a very close state in 1916, and was car- 
ried by Wilson over Hughes by an 
natrow margin. Johnson’s support of the 
ticket this year might easily mean the difference 
between winning or losing the election. 


A NEW PARTY IN THE FIELD. 
Considerable interest attaches to the conven- 
tion called to meet at Chicago, beginning on July 
10, initiated by the Committee of Forty- 
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eigitt, and intended to be a coalition, if possible, 
of the Committee of Forty-eight, the Labor 
Party, the World War Veterans, the Non- 
Partisan League, and other independent and 
radical groups. The new party wi'l stand, it is 
expected, for government ownership of public 
utilities and natural resources, for the principle 
of collective bargaining, and against the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes. It is not easy to 
determine, in advance, the importance of this 
movement; but, so far as it draws upon existing 
parties, it would seem most likely to encroach 
upon the Socialist. As to candidates, its driit 
appears to be toward Senator La Follette. 


RAILROAD QUESTIONS. 


There is a prospect now of an early adjustment 
of the long-pending railroad questions. The 
Railroad Labor Board is understood to have ad- 
justed the hundred or more schedules 
have complicated the settlement of the many 
claims for increased wages and _ improved 
conditions from the different groups of railroad 
workers, and its decision is expected within a few 
days. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
meanwhile, has its finished hearings on the pro- 
posed rearrangement of freight rates to enable 
the railroads to meet the new conditions. It will 
probably announce its conclusions on or about 
August 1. The railway executives propose 
to put a part of the burden of increased 
rates, necessitated by the findings of the Labor 
Board, upon passenger traffic instead of wholly 
upon freight. 


A SERIOUS COAL CRISIS. 

The Governors of the New England States 
agree in declaring that unless those states can 
obtain quick and effective relief from the Inte:- 
state Commerce Commission or by executive 
action by the President, to overcome the present 
traffic’ congestion, they will be face to face 
with the worst steam coal crisis in their history, 
much worse and more dangerous than during 
the war. Industries are shutting down, and 
railroad schedules are being curtailed for lack 
of fuel, and it is becoming a difficult problem to 
keep the waterworks and sewage pumping sta- 
tions running. During the last three months— 
months most favorable to movement by land 
and sea—New England has been receiving coal 
at the rate of only 18,600,000 tons per annum, in- 
stead of the needed 25,000,000 tons. Meanwhile, 
huge quantities of coal are being shipped abroad. 


. THE PLUCKY POLES. 

It has fallen to the lot of the Poles to form 
almost the only line of defence against the 
bloodthirsty Bolsheviki. The Allies have not con- 
tributed men, or munitions, or supplies; and, 
after weeks of heavy and continuous fighting, the 
Polish forces are reported to be withdrawing 


Which 


from Brest-Litovsk. Vilna and Pinsk, before a 
along av 


great Russicn Bolshevik movement, 
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greatly extended front. The whole Polish na- 
tion ‘has armed for defence, including all ages 
and groups of the male population, and includ- 
ing also thousands of women volunteers. 


77 


Whether this is to be the last chapter m_ the 
greatly protracted Polish tragedy, or whether 
the Poles are at last to come to their own, will 
soon be determined. 
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BOOK TABLE 


PRIMER LIBRO DE LECTURA. By Gertrude M. 
Walsh, North High School, Columbus, Ohio. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 119 pp. Price, 
52 cents. 

This is without question the best easy Spanish 
reader yet produced. Without useless frippery or 
waste of space, it provides twenty good, interesting 
selections, written in real Spanish, on the immediate 
surroundings of the pupil, with exercises for oral and 
written drill, conversation, etc, based on each. A 
feature of the book is the attention given to vocab- 
ulary-building, Miss Walsh having provided an ex- 
cellent introductory chapter on “How to Study 
Words,” and lists of related words being inserted 
at appropriate intervals throughout the book. The 
usual vocabulary is included. The book may be 
completed in one semester, or possibly a year in 
junior high schools. Special attention is given to 
idioms, proverbs, etc., and a few poems are included. 

“Primer Libro de Lectura” should be an unquali- 
fied success. 


SELECT EXTRACTS FROM CHRONICLES RE- 
LATING TO ENGLISH TOWNS IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Edited, with introduction, notes and glos- 
sary, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M. A, LL. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Paper. 64 pp. 
This is No. 8 in a series of “Texts for Students,” 

published to sell at a low price. It contains nine 

specimen passages from chronicles and records, in 

Latin, relating to London, Exeter, York, Lincoln, 

Bristol, Newcastle, and Southampton, edited by Pro- 

fessor Hearnshaw of the University of London. 

EASY RUSSIAN READER. Compiled by Evelyn C. 
While, B. A. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 88 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 

This is the latest addition to the Dutton series for 
Russian, which includes an’ imposing list of gram- 
mar, reading and composition texts, verb-books, etc. 
The title is indicative of the nature of this new vol- 
ume. It contains fifty-seven graded selections, nicely 


illustrated, an appendix of abbreviations, and a 
vocabulary. 


PROPORTIONAL FORM. By Samuel Colman and 
C. Arthur Coan. The drawings by Mr. Colman; 
the text and mathematics by Mr. Coan. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 

We can think of nothing in fiction, in any other 
work of science or art quite so entrancing, unless it 
be “Nature’s Harmonic Unity,” by the same authors 
as their “Porportional Form.” They always mag- 
nify the fact that beauty is inseparable from form; 
That order is heaven's first law is demonstrably as 
true in the realm of beauty as it is in the study of 
the progression of the equinoxes. Beauty discloses 
itself in form, color, tone, and rhythm and appeals 
to the several senses in turn. As harmony exists 
between the laws of gravity, sound and light, so 
there is a harmony of motion, music and color. 

Every fcrm, distance and fc 
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a legitimate subject for research, and each holds its 
lessons for those who have the skill and patience to 
discern them. Proportion and rule are everywhere 
present in nature, and it is as hopeless to visualize 
her without precision as it is to imagine beauty 
dependent upon chance. Consciously or wuncon- 
sciously, beauty must have reason behind it. 


ZARAGUETA. A Spanish comedy. By Miguel 
Ramos Carrion and Vital Aza. Edited, with notes, 
exercises and vocabulary, by Professor G. C. How- 
land (University of Chicago). Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. Revised edition. Cloth. 124 pp. 
This is a revised edition, with enlarged notes, of 

a very popular text for Spanish classes — a modern 
two-act prose comedy by two of the best known 
writers of the “género chico.” Professor Howland 
has provided adequate notes, exercises, and vocabu- 
lary. The book provides excellent reading for classes 
that have mastered elementary grammar. 


THE FRENCH TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 206 
pp. Illustrated by the author. Price, 60 cents. 
This is the latest volume of a wonderful series by 

Lucy Fitch Perkins, which provides exceptionally in- 

teresting and instructive geographical and historical 

reading material from Grade I to Grade VIII, the 
present book being intended for the latter grade. 

“The French Twins” describes the adventures of 

Pierre and Pierrette during the Great War, includ- 

ing their flight from the Germans, the shelling of 

Rheims Cathedral, etc. It is beautifully written and 

charmingly illustrated by the talented author, and 

its mechanical features are up to the Houghton 

Mifflin standard. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL BOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. 
By Thomas Arkle Clark, University of Illinois. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Professor Clark is Dean of Men in the University 
of Illinois, and is a great success in dealing with col- 
lege men. In “The High School Boy and His Prob- 
lems,” Professor Clark demonstrates that he knows 
boys as well as he knows young men. The first 
paragraph in his Preface is so explicit that we use 
it here:— 

“I cannot remember a time since I have been 
grown when I did not know, intimately, boys of high 
school age and in high school, and when I did not 
like to sit down and talk to them. One group of 
boys, only a few years ago, I had almost daily con- 
tact with from the time they entered high school 
until they graduated from college. As a college ex- 
ecutive, I meet, personally, every .autumn, hundreds 
of boys fresh from the training of the high school, 
and revealing almost at once what they have gained 
and what they have missed.” 


POR TIERRAS MEJICANAS. A Spanish Reader. 
By Dr. Manuel Uribe-Troncoso, formerly of Uni- 


fexico. Yonkers, New York: World 
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Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 198 pp. 
Price, 88 cents. 
The latest addition to the New-World Spanish 


Series, “Por Tierras Mejicanas,” is an elementary 
Spanish reader, suitable for use in classes doing the 
work of the second or third semester. It is a his- 
tory of Mexico, brief, complete, well organized, im- 
partial, correct, and up-to-date. The author, Dr. 
Manuel Uribe-Troncoso, is a prominent Mexican, 
educated in Europe and the United States, a former 
professor in the University of Mexico. The text is 
intended for use in classes where the aim is rapid 
reading of a considerable amount of easy matter, 
rather than exercise writing and grammar drill. 

“Por Tierras Mejicanas” is not a mere scissors and 
paste product. The author gives a reasonably full 
account of Mexico, its geography, history, and re- 
sources, all written from first hand knowledge or 
investigation. This will serve to create an interest 
that will lead the reader to study other Spanish- 
American countries. 

No exercises are included in this book. Its purpose 
is not so much to provide grammar drill as to fur- 
nish material for rapid reading and to introduce the 
pupil to the spirit of a great Spanish-speaking na- 
tion. Students who know the fundamental facts of 
grammar will have no difficulty in reading the book. 
A complete vocabulary renders the use of a diction- 
ary unnecessary. 

Illustrations for this text were selected with spe- 
cial care. Their purpose is to make the text more in- 
telligible to the student. A complete equipment of 
maps adds to the book. 


THE SCHOOL-BOOK OF FARMING. A text for the 
elementary schools, homes and clubs. By L. H. Bailey. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 
Liberty H. Bailey has as thorough a knowledge of 


farming as John Burroughs has of birds, as Luther Bur- 
bank has of plant creation, as Thomas A. Edison has of 
electric appliances, and “The School-Book of Farming” 
is his best as well as his latest creation. . 

THE ELEMENTS OF FRENCH. By Olin H. Moore, 

Northwestern University, and Josephine T. Allin, 

Englewood High School, Chicago. Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. XXXII-+392 

pp. 

This book is frankly the only dangerous rival of 
the Fraser & Squair French Grammar that has ap- 
peared on the market. It is absolutely unassailable 
on any grounds. It is thorough; it is well gradu- 
ated; can be used as introductory book or reference 
grammar; gives proper attention to pronunciation; 
is adapted to use in accordance with any “method,” 
even the most ultra-“direct”; follows correct peda- 
gogical principles; and has interest to a high degree. 
The authors seem to have neglected nothing that 
could add to its usefulness and attractiveness, and 
the publishers have given it the best possible dress 
in make-up, typography, illustrations, and paper. 

The first thirty-two pages are given over to pro- 
nunciation, explanation of phonetic symbols, etc. 
Then follow the 126 lessons, which are short as to 
grammar assignments, but ful] of rich exercise ma- 
terial. Next comes a sixty-page grammatical appen- 
dix, which is an excellent summary; then sixteen 
pages of reading and singing selections; and finally 
the usual vocabularies and an index. It is remark- 
able how much material the book contains and how 
well arranged all the material is. Proper differen- 
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tiation of type adds much 
logical arrangement. 

It is impossible to examine the book without fall- 
ing victim to its adequateness and attractiveness. 
We predict for it a notable success. 


to this impression of 


LETTERS FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. By John 
Dewey, Ph.D., LL.D., professor of philosophy in Co- 
lumbia University, and Alice Chipman Dewey. Edited 
by Evelyn Dewey. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 

John Dewey is as brilliant in his literary personality as 
in his educational philosophy and has as large and de- 
voted a personal following as any educator in America, 
and we all welcome this new and unusual book of his. 
He gives us a view of Japan that has never been  fur- 
nished by any other traveler. 

We have been conceited enough to think we knew Dr. 
Dewey fairly well in professional and social life, but we 
know him so much better from this book that we shall 
be ever grateful that he has given us, as well as other 
readers, these delightful glimpses into his more intimate 
life. 

In these letters written to his children during an ex- 
tended trip through the Far East, the little incidents of 
every day as well as the great moments at government 
or other important functions are described in words at 
once clear-cut and colorful; and through it all we get as. 
undertone the reaction of the highest type of American 
mind in the presence of these ancient civilizations. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS CRUSADER. 
liams. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Net $1.75. By mail, $1.90. 
Sidney Williams has struck a pay streak in vitalizing 

an American novel by making real business life his. 
laboratory without trying to defend predatory business 
ways, and without being hysterically antagonistic to real 
business. Without assuming to have a vision he escapes 
having a nightmare. He demonstrates the ideal that 
entertainment is entertainment and not religion 
nor reform, 


By Sidney Wil- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant School.” 
By Effie Young Slusser, Mary Belle Williams and Emma 
Burbank Beeson. Price, 88 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“Rural Science Reader.” 


By Samuel Broadfoot Me- 
Cready.—“Effect of the War on World Trade and In- 
dustry.” By O. P. Austin. Price, 25 cents.—‘‘Vocational 
Culture Reader.” By B. F. Moore and Helene Edwards. 
—“Ideals of Heroism and Patriotism.” By Henrietta 
Masseling. New York, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Leading Facts of American History.” By David H. 
Montgomery. Price, $1.40.—‘*New Geography.’ Book 
II. By Professor W. W. Atwood.—‘Methods of Teach- 
ing in High Schools.” By 8S. Chester Parker. Price, 
$2.00. 3oston: Ginn and Company. 

“Adult and Child.’ By James L. Hughes, LL. D. 
Syracuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen. 

“Proportionate Form.” By Samuel Colman and C. Ar- 
thur Coan.—“Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ire- 


land.” Series I. and II. Collected and arranged _by 
Lady Gregory. Price $4.50. (2. vols.)—‘‘Leadership. 
3y Arthur Harrison Miller. Price, $1.50—“Elements of 
Analytical Conies.”. By Charles Davison, Se. D. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Introductory Psychology for Teachers.” By Edward 
K. Strong, Jr.—Lesson Plans in English Arithmetic and 
Geography for Grades Four to Eight.” Edited by Alice 
Cynthia King Hall.—‘Graphology and the Psychology of 


Handwriting.” By June E. Downey. Baltimore: War- 
wick and York. , 
“The Lone Scout.’ By Edward Champe_ Carter. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 
Oculists and Physicians. 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 


and Gperaniecs by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Bock of the Eye Free. MURINE BY 


REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. 
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Available Books 


“Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett. 
Co., New York, N. Y. (juvenile). 
“Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry 

Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 


“John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of 
print but can be found in most libraries). 

“Mistress Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scrib- 
ners, New York, N. Y. 

“My Lady Pocahontas” by J. E. Cook Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

“Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

“The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (juvenile). 

“To Have and To Hold” by Mary Johnston. 
Houghton Mifilin Co., Boston, Mass. 


“Fifty Famous Stories Retold” by James Bald- 
win. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


Century 


FOLK SONGS 


‘Constance and Henry Gideon) 


FOLK TALK 
(Philip Davis) 


FILMS 


(Community{Motion Picture Bureau) 


“America in Song, Scene and Story” 


BOOK IT NOW 


Write or "Phone 


HENRY GIDEON |. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
Haymarket 3104 


EHDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. #5 i: t-: _ | 
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Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 

22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 
field 

NOVEMBER. 


2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. x. B. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 


DECEMBER. 
27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 


1921. 


¥SBRUARY—MARCH. 


28-3: De,;=rtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. Population 178,- 
270; gain 24.5 per cent. 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX. Population 29,053; 
gain 160 per cent. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The board of 
education of Los Angeles has re- 
cently sold a parcel of land for $1,- 
155,000, which was purchased by the 
board of education in 1883 for $12,- 
500, 


OAKLAND. Provision in the ap- 
proaching tax levy for $636,300 for 
salaries and increase for elementary 
school teachers and janitors, includ- 
ing $370,000 for increases to elemen- 
tary teachers, under the present pro- 
fessional wage campaign, will be 
asked of the city council under 
recommendations of the budget com- 
mittee of the board of education. 

The total asked will be an increase 
of $480,000 over the $156,300 paid 
from city funds for maintaining the 
present salary schedule in the ele- 
mentary schools during the present 
school year, and will mean a tax in- 
crease for school purposes from ten 
cents to forty cents on the $100. 

The new rate asked for includes, 
besides the amount paid during the 
present year, $90,000 for fifty addi- 
tional elementary teachers at the 
present salary schedule, $370,000 to 
allow the increase of $420 in the sal- 
ary of all members of the elementary 
teaching force in accordance with 
the campaign, and an_ additional 


$20,000 to provide funds for main- 
taining a salary schedule for assis- 
tant school custodians from $135 to 
$150 a month and for head custodians 
from $150 to $175 a month. 
According to an accompanying ex- 
planatory statement by the budget 
committee, the request was made nec- 
essary by the inadequate support 
afforded to elementary schools of 
the state by the present state laws, 
evidenced by the campaign now be- 
ing waged to increase the revenues 
available to elementary schools. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO. Population 
5,895; gain 14.3 per cent. 

SAN MATEO. Population 5,979; 
gain 36.4 per cent. 


IDAHO. 

COEUR Salaries for 
1920-1921 in grades 1-6 minimum 
$1,200, increasing in four years to 
$1,500. Junior high school minimum 
$1,300, increasing in four years to 
$1,600. Senior high minimum for 
men $1,450, increasing in four years 
to $1,900; for women in high school 
$50 less than men in each case. Prin- 
cipals of four-room grade _ school 
minimum $1,300, increasing to $1,600 
in four vears. 

Superintendent J. V. Buck will 
receive a salary of $3,600. B. M. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 


COMPANY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


George, principal of high school, 
$2,400; assistant principal of high 
school, $2,000. 

Salaries will be paid in twelve 


equal installments on the first day of 
each calendar month. 


MARYLAND. 


OCEAN CITY. State Superinten- 
dent Albert S. Cook made the first 
move of his administration toward 
the improvement of the State school 
system when he called county super- 
intendents into conference at Ocean 
City. Mr. Cook proposed a rating of 
school systems in all counties and in 
Baltimore city similar to the State 
survey made by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in which Maryland was 
found to have dropped to thirty-sev- 
enth place among the states. 

The findings of such a study of the 
schools, he contends, show the weak 
points in the school system and 
demonstrate where state aid_ is 
needed. It is understood that Mr. 
Cook considers this the foundation 
step of improvement of the state’s 
educational system. He proposed 
also a plan for measuring the effi- 
ciency of children in all counties in 
all subjects that make up the state 
curriculum. His plans in detail were 
presented to the county superinten- 
detits for discussion at several con- 
ferences that were a feature of the 
cofivention. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

HOLYOKE. The population of 
the city of Holyoke is 60,203, an in- 
crease of 2,473, or 4.1 per cent. since 
1910. 

NORTH EASTON. Miss Frances 
G. Wadleigh, head of the English 
department of the Oliver Ames 
High School here, has resigned. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Superintendent 
B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been re-elected for a three-year 
term, with a salary of $8,000. Mr. 
Jackson became superintendent in 
1917, when he succeeded Mr. Spauld- 

ing as head of the schools. 


NEW YORK. 


That the state of New York mav 
be able to cope with its problem of 


educating the millions of foreign- 
born who have chosen it for their 
home, more and better trained teach- 
ers are imperatively needed, accord- 
ing to’Dr. Robert T. Hill, director of 
institutes and training in immigrant 
education under the State Department 
of Education. 

Dr. Hill declares that the state 
must have mature, carefully trained 
educators to undertake the task 
ahead. He says that specialization 
along several lines is essential, and 
that men and women of much pre- 
vious teaching experience may find a 
fruitful field for their talents in this 
comparatively new branch of educa- 
tion. 

Five of the summer _ training 
courses being conducted in New York 
City began July 5. Instruction will 
be given by a corps of specialists 
from the State Department of Edu- 
cation, in co-operation with Adelphi 
College, Hunter College, N. Y. U. 
and Columbia. The course consists 
of thirty hours’ class work, with 
collateral reading and field work. 
The same curriculum will be pre- 
sented at Chautauqua, Cornell Uni- 
versity at Ithaca, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, the State College for Teachers 
at Albany, the State normal schools 
at Buffalo, Geneseo and Oswego, 
New York University, Hunter Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Teachers’ 
College and Adelphi College in New 
York. 

“Further to make the courses at- 
tractive to the kind of teachers for 
whom the state is searching,” con- 
tinued Dr. Hill, “arrangements have 
been made where possible to have the 
work done this summer count to- 
ward regular college degrees in these 
institutions where courses are given. 
State certificates for teachers. will 
also be awarded. 

Alfred E. Rejall is the local direc- 
tor for immigrant education in this 
zone. Mr. Rejall may be addressed 
at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Americanization Bureau, New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

In Brooklyn and Manhattan train- 
ing courses will be conducted at 
Adelphi College by Professor James 
W. Park; Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, by Dr. H. H. 
Goldberger; New York University, 
by John B. Shamus. 


ITHACA. W. H. Chandler, pro- 
fessor of pomology at the New York 
State College of Agriculture since 
1913, has been appointed vice-director 
of research at the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

With the appointment of Professor 
Chandler as vice-director of research 
the three positions recently provided 
for by the state legislature have been 
filled. Under the present organiza- 
tion in the college of agriculture 
Dean Mann has the advice and assis- 
tance of three vice-deans or directors 
in the respective fields of extension, 
resident instruction, and investigation. 
M. C, Burritt has been vice-director 
ot extension for the past two years; 
Dr. Cornelius Betten recently 
made vice-dean of resident teaching; 
and Dr. Chandler is now vice-diree- 
tor of research. 

Dr. Chandler's fitness for the 
position is thoroughly recognized by 
all those who have been associated 
with him. Although his work was 
wholly within the field of scientific 
investigation, he became administra- 
tive head of his department at the 
time that Professor Charles S. Wil- 
son was made State Commissioner of 
Agriculture. Since then Dr. Chand- 
ler has been carrying forward his re- 
search work in addition to his admin- 
istrative duties. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


WASHBURN. School children of 
McLean county will finance the pur- 
chase of the site of Fort Mandan, 
where Captains Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark spent the historic 
winter of 1804-5 with their expedi- 
tion to the Pacific Coast. County 
Superintendent of Schools McCurdy 
has prepared for the teachers of the 
county a bulletin telling the story of 
the expedition with special reference 
to the time spent in this state. Each 
school has been requested to stage a 
dramatization of the story. the re- 
ceipts of which will be used to pur- 
chase fhe land and establish it as a 
state park. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The first_ annual 
meeting of the American Classical 
League was held at the Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. on Wednesday, 
June 23, and Thursday, June 
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DANGER SIGNALS ry Rules of Publication 


é Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
t : 4 
|| Paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


DANGER SIGNALS appreciation of education 


won 


ane a valu Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
TEACHERS teachers | salaries have | present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
been made whic wou i j 
few years ago. Teachers or address changed. 
need a new line of advice 
an co s 1spiration 
How to Remit—To secure safety, it is i 
leadership rather. than remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
1 oritative lrection, 
5s Such to cunttanee are’ dome orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
[ of the thoughts the author payable to the publishers. 
carries out the thought to a high degree of Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
perfection. It is enlightening, inspirational, en- date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
tertaining and at the same time profound and 


| 

comprehensive. The young teacher cannot such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 

afford to be without it, issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
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New York Evening Post: notify us at once. 


As editor of the Journal of Education he is or ie 
known widely for his knowledge of conditions | Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journah 


in the teaching aggre aia and it is out of this | @f Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer. 


familiarity that he offers these warnings, called ° mtty 
forth by the realization that in these days more a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 


is of the even as upon receipt of which notice the missing number will 
many of them complain just now, salaries an | * A 
the high cost of living have nor kept together. | sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 

Dr. Winship has visited tnousands of schoois 


from coast to coast and in the process has | + . 
gathered a vast amount of material that shows All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department. 
how not to do things as well as how to do them | and all communications for the pages of the Journal of: 

to at oe i= the Education should be addresséd to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
sons a e araws rom es experiences a 

sg ; ati * J tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
his “danger signals” prove their value. He tells . ‘ 
the stories and points the morals in a familiar, the Journal of Education should be addressed to the- 
conversational way tiat adis interest to what Publishers. 
he offers, 

Price $1.25. Post Paid $1.35 
FORBES @ CO. New England Publishing Company | 7 
443 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston . 


TE ACH F RS MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REGISTER THE TEACHERS 


Send for Blank and Manual A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
at Once INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 7) 
FIFTEEN YEARS Ht 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
6 Beacon Street, Boston IOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary a 
Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence SOMERVILLE. 
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s s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lll., 28 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg, 
E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MIss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


EBidward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The League was organized July 3, 


1919, in Milwaukee in connection 
with the meeting of the Nationai 
Education Association in order to 


maintain, extend and improve classi- 
cal education throughout the coun- 
try to advocate resolutely the urgent 
necessity of intellectual and moral 
raining in our schools and colleges. 
The president of the league is An- 
drew G. West of Princeton, -N. J. 


OKLAHOMA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. Population 
91,258; gain 42.1 per cent. 


OREGON. 


EUGENE. Superintendent Rutter- 
ford resigns to enter upon educa- 
tional work in connection with the 
United States navy. It is a fine op- 
portunity and he is well equipped for 
it. 

THE DALLES. Population 5,807; 
gain 10 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


According to Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, state superintendent of public 


education, “The time is not far off 
when the public schools of this coun- 
try will be open the year round, 
twelve months each year. I see no 
reason why we should turn children 


out of schools in summer time to 
roam the streets at will. It takes a 
month to tame them when they re- 


turn to school in September. 


PHILADELPHIA. With a popula- 
tion of 1,823,158, a gain of 17.7 per 
cent., the increasé has been about the 
same in every decade since the first 
census in 1790. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At a recent educational conference 
the Hon. Robert A. Cooper, Gover- 
nor of South Carolina, spoke fee!- 
ingly of the necessity of better rural 
schools. He said in part :— 

“The greatest asset, the greatest 
potential asset in the country today, 
in sustaining the institutions of this 
government, you find in the rural 
communities. You find there pure 
Americanism; you find there a popu- 
lation anxious to have a larger life; 
to perform a larger part in the sup- 
port of. our institutions and _ ideals. 
“We cannot afford to neglect that. We 
‘must provide them with educational 
facilities. Let me emphasize  it,— 


educational facilities equal to that in 
any other section of the state.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

MANNINGTON. Population, 
3,673; gain, 37.5 per cent. 
WISCONSIN. 


The bank presidents in various 
parts of the state are expressing 
themselves in favor of Better Schools 
and salaries. 

Julius Kroos, of the Bank of She- 
boygan, says: 

“There are no two ways out of it, 
we must pay more attention to our 
schools and teachers if we want to 
do justice to our children. We know 
from past experience in our City, 
that many of our teachers have left 
the schools, entering into different 
employment because they were able 
to earn more money. We, therefore, 
have taken action for the present by 
increasing their salaries although I 
believe there is still room for further 
increase in order to encourage more 
of the young people to take up the 
teaching profession.” 

Vice-President Clarence Wise of 
Birchwood State Bank says in regard 
to the low salaries paid to Wiscon- 
sin teachers: “We have been rather 
fortunate in being able to pay con- 
siderably higher wages than a great 
many towns of much larger size, 
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therefore, are able to 
qualified teachers.” 

Bankers unanimously adopted 
resolutions favoring better pay for 
teachers at their convention held at 
North Lake, June 16 and 17. 


MADISON. Men will be trained in 
the principles of Chamber of Com- 
merce work at a school which will be 
held in Madison, Wisconsin, this 
summer in buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. It is known as 
the Summer School of Community 
Leadership and is conducted by the 
American City Bureau, Tribune 
Building, New York. 

This school is an outgrowth of an 
exceptional demand for capable men 
in the commercial and civic organi- 
zation field. More than 600 positions 
as managers or assistant managers 
of Chambers of Commerce were 
filled during the past twelve months, 


have well 


most of them at salaries from 
$3,000 to $8,000 and more. 
The Summer School of Com- 


munity Leadership will occupy twelve 
days—August 16 to 27. This will be 
its sixth annual session. Last year 
191 students attended, and it is ex- 
pected that the attendance will be 
larger this year. 


Children Leaving School for 
Work 


“What next?” is the question that 
thousands of bewildered children have 
been asking during the past week as 
the school doors closed behind them 
for the last time. An army of over 
1,000,000 children between fourteen 
and sixteen years old, says the Chil- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S taATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principa!. 


S TATE “i NORMAL SCHOOL 

ER WATER, MASS. — 
Course for'teachers in Junior Higk 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princins' 


EMERSON 
e of Oratory 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


Colle 


HENRY L 


It aime 


ot develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


ANITA | 


Is a new member of the ARLO family we take great pleasure in offering 
to those interested in elementary school work. 

In following out the ARLO PLAN of interpretive reading ANITA 
will give opportunity in the fifth or sixth grades to add a content of 
geography tothe literary interest of the book. 

Those who have read advance pages of ANITA say it is exactly what 
they need. Wehope it will also prove exactly what you need. 


By Bertua B. anv Ernest Coss 
ARLO ANITA CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th grades 
50 Cents 60 Cents 55 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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dren’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, marches out 
of the schools each year to become 
wage earners. In a pamphlet entitled 
“Advising Children in Their Choice 
of Occupation and Supervising the 
Working Child” the Bureau tells what 
happens to these children and offers 
suggestions for helping them get the 
proper start in life. 

Only a few children, according to 
the pamphlet, receive any help from 
their parents in finding suitable open- 
ings, because parents do not know 
what opportunities are open to boys 
and girls, how to go about finding 
them, or what is the best thing for a 
child to do. The children begin an 
aimless search, making the rounds of 
factories, shops, and offices and 
answering advertisements. Mofe than 
nine-tenths of them go into “blind- 
alley” jobs that require no skill and 
offer no opportunity to get ahead. 
Many drift from job to job, and be- 
come incapable of steady work. Some 
find work for which they are physi- 
cally unfitted, sometimes to the per- 
manent injury of their health. Some 
are without any employment for a 
time, since in many states the law 
does not require a child” under six- 
teen to have a job before he is ex- 
cused from school. 

These conditions, the bulletin points 
out, call for some organization in the 
schools, or in connection with the 
schools, to tell children what and 
where the jobs are, and what training 
and ability are required to fill them. 
While most vocational guidance and 
placement work in this country has 
been started by private organizations, 
it has been taken over in a number of 
cities by the schools. England’s ex- 
perience with her juvenile-labor ex- 
changes shows that the most success- 
ful work is done in close co-operation 
with the School. In Austria, where 
vocational guidance is now receiving 
special attention, a careful study is 
being made of how to link up the 
work with the school system. 

In school placement bureaus the 
child applying for work may be 
reached before leaving school and in 
many cases persuaded to remain, or 
provided with a scholarship to enable 
him to do so. In one city from 25 to 
30 per cent. of the children who come 
to the placement bureau are returned 
to school. The placement bureau in 
this school is a connecting link be- 
tween the schoolroom and the indus- 
trial or business world. It keeps ‘n 
close touch with local industries and 
opportunities, and helps to make 
school work more practical. 

The placement bureau endeavors to 
place the child in work for which he 
seems hest fitted and which offers the 
most promising future, even if that 
means persuading him and his par- 
ents to give up a job that offers a 
higher wage at the beginning. It 
attempts to keep in constant touch 
with the child after he has gone to 
work in order to learn whether he 
has been suitably placed and to help 
him adjust himself. Although no 
general schemes have so far been de- 
vised in this country for supervising 
the child at work, the requirement in 
some states that a child must secure 
a new employment certificate each 
time he changes his job offers oppor- 
tunity for effective supervision. 

Any scheme for placement and 
supervision of working children 


should, the bulletin states, include 
provision for further training 
through compulsory day-time con- 
tinuation classes. 


MMER agency business is always heavy and must be carried on at some disadvantage 
SU because of vacation addresses and difficulty in securing prompt replies. But 
even under the conditions of delay it is true that our Agency usually places more teachers 
during the summer months than at any other season. July, August and September are the 
banner months for teachers still disengaged. On June 29 a young woman came into 
our oftice, explained her wants, registered, and immediately applied for a position for 
which we could recommend her as an exeellent fit. “On July 7 she telephoned 
us that she had applied in person, secured the appointment,and at a salary $300 higher 
than was paid last year, although she was without experience. This year, 1 

particularly, it will pay teachers to take advantage of our summer agency BUSINESS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 


TEACHERS WANTED women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 


TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $189 per 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25.E, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT. Mer. 


MERICAN ::: ° introd to Coll 
MERICAN PEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hum- 


j dreds of high grade positions 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. ad 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, new Fors” — 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fer 
— superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates, Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


| WINSHIP 


TEACHE RS’ 6 Beacon St. : , Boston, Mass. 


84 July 15, 1920 


MEANS MEANS 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 
freedom from worry in the meantime. 


Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 

abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days 
—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date 
of disability; for sickness that confines you to the 
house, for six months.) 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- 
less attended by physician at least once a week. 


OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of 

illness that does not confine you to the house 
but keeps you from your work. This will pay your 
buard while you get well and strong. You will not 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work 
before you should. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition 
to other benefits after your policy has been main- 


_tained in continuous force for one year. 


This will help you to pay~ 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 

antined, so that your salary is stopped. This 
insures your income. Regular policy pays for quar- 
antine after first week; special policy pays for one 
or more days of quarantine. 


OU may receive the following instead of monthly 
indemnity, if you prefer: 


Broken Arm, above elbow . $85.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow . 50.00 
Broken Leg : . 100.00 
Broken Collar-bone . . 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist . . 60.00 
Dislocated Knee . . 39.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to ex- 


id pays for accidental loss of 


= the nnual Increase Insurance after 
Both hands . _—_1,000 100.00 1,500 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, Both feet 1.000 100.00 1.500 
Mas ‘ Both eyes , 1,000 100.00 1,500 
OSPITAL Benefit—A 20° increase in monthly One hand : 500 50.00 750 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined One foot A 500 50.00 750 
in an established hospital. - One eye 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of them 
are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers.. In these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. Write us and 
find out what a toad can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BUILDING 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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